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Language 


T THE request of the United States Office of 

Education, a team of independent observers 
was again created last summer, as in the summer of 
1959, under contract with Middlebury College, to 
make an objective report on the thirty-seven Summer 
Language Institutes authorized under the National 
Defense Education Act. The team had a dual com- 
mission. It was asked to make an impartial evalua- 
tion of each Institute, studying its strengths and 
weaknesses, its successes and its difficulties. At the 
same time, it was very much concerned with dis- 
covering how the Institutes had met and solved their 
problems, overcome difficulties, developed new and 
original ideas, and set up patterns of procedure in ad- 
ministration and instruction which could be helpful 
for the Institutes of the summer of 1961. On the 
basis of its observations, the team was requested to 
make positive and specific recommendations on the 
organization and policies of the 1961 Institutes. 

The team of visitors was composed of the follow- 
ing: Mr. John B. Archer of the St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire; Professor Joseph Axelrod, 
Humanities Division, San Francisco State College; 
Professor Arthur H. Beattie, Romance Language 
Department, University of Arizona; Professor Guil- 
lermo del Olmo, Spanish Department of Yale Uni- 
versity; Professor Archibald T. MacAllister, Italian 
Department of Princeton University; Professor 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., Spanish Department, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and editor of Hispania; Miss 
Elizabeth Nichols, of the Modern Language Mate- 
rials Development Center; Miss Filomena Peloro 
of the Hackensack, New Jersey, Schools; Professor 
J. Alan Pfeffer, German Department, University of 
Buffalo, and editor of the Modern Language Journal; 
Profesor George Scherer, German Department, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Professor Laurel Turk, Ro- 
mance Language Department, De Pauw University, 
Indiana; Professor George B. Watts, French Depart- 
ment, Davidson College, North Carolina; and Pro- 
fessor Stephen Freeman, Vice-President of Middle- 
bury College, as Director. All of the Institutes except 
the two abroad were visited twice at different times 
during the session, and some were visited three times. 
The whole team held two general conferences, one in 
June, and an intensive two-day conference in Sep- 
tember. 

The Summer Language Institutes of 1959 had 
been, to a very large degree, pilot projects; and the 
very idea was a bold experiment. The thirty-seven 
Summer Institutes of 1960 were a dynamic and posi- 
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tive achievement. They gave some two thousand 
modern language teachers unprecedented experience 
—in professional stimulus, in upgrading of language 
competence, and in cultural enrichment. They ampli- 
fied and extended the impact of the 1959 Institutes, 
creating a new spirit in the country about the teach- 
ing of modern languages. They contributed toward 
meeting the rapidly increasing demand for better- 
trained, more competent secondary school and grade 
school teachers of modern languages. Nearly all 
these Institutes were successful, many of them out- 
standingly so; all rendered a real service. Only a few 
had grave defects. Almost without exception, the 
participants have gone back to their classrooms fired 
with enthusiasm to do a better job, stimulated by 
watching new procedures in action, more fluent and 
more correct in their oral use of the foreign language, 
and with a very considerable baggage of professional 
information, instructional materials, and even pre- 
pared exercises and taped recordings. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the pro- 
gram of 1960 was its dynamic and forward-looking 
attitude. Many new ideas were put into action, and 
there were many evidences of vigorous initiative on 
the part of the directors and the teachers. Many 
imaginative experiments were tried out, most of 
them with considerable success. In addition to the 
Institutes conducted on the same basis as last sum- 
mer, there were three advanced-level Institutes: one 
located at Bad Boll, Germany, one at the University 
of Puerto Rico, and one at Hollins College. There was 
one Institute with a section for Italian. Two Insti- 
tutes offered Russian; one was a single-language In- 
stitute exclusively for Russian, at Dartmouth. In 
fact, there were five single-language Institutes. There 
were two all-FLES Institutes. Many new and inter- 
esting techniques were developed for instruction. The 
approaches to the problem of teaching applied lin- 
guistics were many and varied. Much progress was 


* Under the overall direction of Dr. Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger, chief of the Language Development Section, U. S. 
Office of Education, the Summer Language Institutes were 
initiated and supervised by Dr. Lawrence Poston, Jr., head 
of the Language Institute Unit in the United States Office 
of Education. The above formal report is based on detailed 
studies of each Institute. It was prepared by Dr. Stephen A. 
Freeman, Vice President, and Director of the Middle- 
bury Summer Language Schools, and published as Bulle- 
tin No. 11 on the National Defense Education Act, Title 
VI. Ed. 
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made in the equipment and utilization of laborato- 
ries. The demonstration classes became the central 
core of instruction in methods. Not only were the 
programs of these Institutes unlike the usual summer 
schools; they differed widely among themselves; and 
they were unlike anything which many of the par- 
ticipants, or even many of the faculty members, had 
ever experienced before. Varying degrees of success 
were achieved in various aspects, but the program of 
the Institutes is not fixed in a sterotype pattern. It 
is ready for new and vigorous experimentation in 
1961. 

The lessons learned from experience in 1959 were 
well learned, and in most cases, the Institutes of 1960 
profited fully from them. The Institutes of 1960 were 
authorized much earlier than in 1959 and the severe 
handicaps experienced in 1959 in the recruiting of 
faculty, the reservation of physical facilities, and the 
preparation of materials were avoided. The confusion 
and the duplication of effort resulting from multiple 
applications and multiple acceptances in 1959 were 
completely avoided by an ingenious procedure de- 
veloped in the April 1960 Conference of Directors at 
Colorado. The preparation of instructional materials 
for the Institutes was adequately managed in almost 
all of the Institutes, although some difficulty arose 
from the inability to estimate exactly the linguistic 
level of the participants. A few Institutes were rather 
lax in preparing oral practice drills for upgrading the 
participants’ own competence. The Belasco Manual 
and Anthology of Applied Linguistics (prepared under 
Office of Education contract) arrived too late for the 
best utilization in the courses in linguistics. Faculty 
briefings were held before the opening of the session 
in most Institutes, and were generally found to be 
effective and profitable. 

We understand that the United States Office of 
Education is planning a still further increase in the 
number of Institutes for 1961. If the necessary funds 
are allocated, the total number may reach as many 
as sixty. The most important aspect therefore of the 
detailed report made by this team of observers to 
the United States Office of Education was a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of an ex- 
panded program in 1961, based upon the needs of the 
profession and the strengths and weaknesses ob- 
served in the 1960 Institutes. 

The location of these Institutes is not a simple 
matter. Three major considerations must be kept in 
mind: the area of the greatest need, the proper geo- 
graphical distribution, and the density of population. 
Some of the most useful Institutes in the past two 
summers have been those located in areas where 
nothing of the sort had existed before, and where the 
linguistic preparation of the participants was very 
low indeed. More Institutes should be created if pos- 
sible in the South, the plains States, and the Rocky 
Mountain area. Consideration might also be given 
to one Institute in Hawaii. The density of popula- 
tion should be kept in mind, particularly as regards 
California and the eastern seaboard. 


FREEMAN 


The location of Institutes depends also upon find- 
ing colleges with the proper facilities, laboratories, 
dormitories, etc. It would be desirable to bring into 
the program a larger number of the small colleges and 
well-equipped private institutions in the country. 
There are many advantages to establishing an In- 
stitute on a small campus where it has the exclusive 
use of facilities, and where a homogeneous atmos- 
phere can most easily be created. At the same time, 
the matter of climate is important; and it is prac- 
tically essential that Institutes in the south be 
housed in air-conditioned buildings. 

There seems to be no rule for the optimum size of 
an Institute. The most advantageous number that 
can be handled depends on many factors, including 
the staff, physical facilities, size of the laboratory, 
etc. Two of the most successful Institutes in 1960 
had a hundred participants, whereas many of the 
small Institutes with not over forty participants were 
also excellent. Each language group in an Institute 
must be large enough to create its own esprit de 
corps, its pride in being a separate entity. It must 
also be large enough so that when several levels or 
sections of ability are created each section is large 
enough for effective work. In many ways, greater 
economy of operation can be achieved by having 
larger Institutes, thus reducing overhead costs, office 
staff, administrative salaries, and other basic ex- 
penses. At the same time there must be adequate 
staff to permit the creation of small practice sections 
for upgrading language competence, averaging about 
eight to ten. With careful organization we see no 
difficulty in raising the average size of the Institutes 
to seventy, especially for successful Institutes which 
are repeated in 1961. 

We recommend a large increase in single-language 
Institutes. Most of the Institutes in the past have 
been for at least two languages and some of them for 
three. It is of course good for teachers of one lan- 
guage to see their colleagues in another language 
working on the same problems and subjected to the 
same discipline. On the other hand, experience has 
taught us that the single-language Institute is by 
far the most effective, and the simplest to operate. 
There is a conspicuous unity in a single-language 
Institute which facilitates the creation of a cultural 
island and the complete immersion in the single lan- 
guage and culture. In a two-language Institute, 
where dormitories, dining rooms, classes in linguis- 
tics, and the laboratory are shared, it is impossible 
to avoid a considerable use of English. 

We recommend that all Institutes should have at 
least six full weeks of class instruction, in addition 
to the periods of testing at the beginning and end. 
The Institutes this summer which ran for only six 
weeks found the short period highly frustrating, 
especially since the MLA Qualification Tests (pre- 
pared under contract with the Office of Education) 
took up two or three days at the opening and again 
at the close. Some Institutes ran for eight weeks, but 
sometimes found their participants becoming very 
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fatigued by the end of the session. Seven weeks, in- 
cluding placement tests and final examinations, 
would seem to be about right, save for exceptional 
cases. 

Much more emphasis should be given in 1961 to 
separate FLES Institutes. There were only two 
this summer, while the great majority of the FLES 
Institutes were combined with secondary school In- 
stitutes. There are many reasons for our recommen- 
dation for more separate FLES Institutes. The needs 
of FLES teachers are quite different from those of 
secondary school teachers, and the program of in- 
struction should therefore be different. Since FLES 
teachers become the personal models for their class 
through direct imitation, the primary need of FLES 
teachers is for an upgrading of their language com- 
petence, particularly oral competence. Pronunciation 
is very important, linguistics less so. The courses in 
civilization and culture should be different for FLES 
teachers. They need information on folklore, cus- 
toms, songs, and games, rather than literary history. 
It is true that there are some advantages to a com- 
bined FLES-secondary school Institute. If such a 
combination is carefully planned for the purpose, it 
can give teachers at each level an opportunity to see 
what is going on at the other level, and to make some 
progress in solving the problem of articulation be- 
tween grade school and junior high school. A certain 
amount of cross-visiting in demonstration classes 
would be very useful. Such combinations should take 
place in a single-language Institute, where the only 
problems of diversity would be in the levels of teach- 
ing and the levels of preparation. Some attention 
should also be given next summer to the different 
levels of FLES, that is third grade, fourth grade, fifth 
grade, and sixth grade. If the same proportion of 
FLES programs is kept in 1961, there should prob- 
ably be about fifteen FLES Institutes, of which per- 
haps as many as nine should be pure FLES Insti- 
tutes. It may be noted that the proportion of FLES 
applications accepted in 1960 was quite high. More 
attention should be given to the geographical distri- 
bution of FLES Institutes, with the larger number of 
Spanish FLES Institutes located in the west and 
southwest; German in the north; French in the east, 
far west, and south. 

It is strongly recommended that a small number 
of advanced-level Institutes be created in 1961. By an 
“advanced-level Institute” we mean one for partici- 
pants who have already attained a high degree of 
fluency in the foreign language and a considerable 
amount of professional experience. They are the 
people who in the past two summers have generally 
been rejected as candidates for admission to an In- 
stitute, because they are “‘over-prepared.” In the 
endeavor to upgrade the average or the poorly pre- 
pared teacher, these superior teachers, possessing 
native or near-native fluency in the foreign language, 
have been passed over. In some cases, a mediocre 
teacher, through the prestige gained from an Insti- 
tute certificate, has been promoted or appointed to 
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a position of authority, and thus given preferment 
over a more competent teacher. These advanced- 
level Institutes should also be defined as first-year 
Institutes open to teachers who have not yet had the 
experience of an Institute, but for whom a special 
advanced-level instructional program should be pre- 
pared. They should be different from the so-called 
“advanced-level” Institutes of this past summer, 
which generally accepted only the graduates of the 
1959 Institutes. An advanced-level Institute such as 
is now proposed should have a clean, brand-new pro- 
gram, with a different objective. There would be no 
need of practice classes for upgrading language abil- 
ity nor of remedial work in pronunciation or oral 
fluency. Linguistics could be taught more success- 
fully; literature and culture could be presented at a 
higher level, with a larger use of literary and philo- 
sophical texts. In the area of methods, however, 
much insistence should be laid upon the new pro- 
cedures and the rationale of the audio-lingual ap- 
proach. 

An Institute of this sort would solve the problem 
of several cases of native or near-native speakers in 
Institutes this summer who felt bored and frustrated 
with the average program. It is difficult to over- 
emphasize the strategic importance of such well- 
trained teachers who can readily become profes- 
sional leaders, models, and stimuli for the best kind 
of language teaching in the country. Indeed, a spe- 
cialized Institute might be considered for these types 
of teachers who would need some courses in educa- 
tion—the history, philosophy, and psychology of 
education, tests and measurements, and other theo- 
retical requirements—in order to be qualified for 
appointments as language supervisors and for ad- 
ministrative positions at the State and local levels. 
Another type of advanced-level Institute should be 
considered in order to train teachers especially for 
third and fourth year high school classes and ad- 
vanced placement classes, and to study the problems 
of articulation between high school and college. The 
very important problem of “advanced placement” 
and articulation with college has hardly been touched 
in the Institutes program as yet. 

As distinguished from advanced-level Institutes, 
there should also be a few second-stage Institutes. 
These should be defined as Institutes for participants 
who have already been enrolled in the summer of 
1959 or 1960 and are now accepted as regular par- 
ticipants for a second summer. Difficult questions 
immediately arise about the selection of candidates 
and the type of program to be offered. It is our con- 
sensus that neither the “‘cream’”’ nor the lowest qual- 
ity of participants of the past two summers should be 
accepted, but rather a careful selection of those at 
the middle level who have shown the greatest ability 
to profit from instruction and who have made the 
greatest progress, both in language ability and in 
attitude. The program should not be a mere repeti- 
tion of a first-year Institute but should represent a 
higher level of achievement with different emphases. 
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At this point, we raise a major question of policy. 
Is it justifiable and necessary to give any large num- 
ber of language teachers a second summer of training 
at public expense, while there are still 22,000 teachers 
of foreign languages who have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of even one summer? There are still in many 
areas of the United States thousands of poorly pre- 
pared language teachers who are aware of their 
deficiencies and deplore their situation and who 
would profit immensely from a summer at an NDEA 
Institute. We interpret the primary purpose of 
NDEA Institutes as a stimulus, a challenge, and an 
eye-opener. It is probably better, therefore, to spread 
this opportunity as widely as possible, rather than 
to try to give any considerable number of teachers 
the three or four summers of Institute study which 
would be necessary to bring the average teacher to a 
superior level of preparation. It would be wiser, and 
certainly more economical for the American tax- 
payer, if we could give second-stage participants a 
scholarship to encourage them to go to an already 
existing institution, defraying part of their own ex- 
penses themselves. It may confidently be assumed 
that the intelligent, conscientious and dedicated 
teacher, having been challenged by the new pro- 
cedures and the realization of his professional needs, 
will continue to seek the necessary training and is 
willing to make personal sacrifices to secure it in 
some of the good language summer schools or year- 
round institutions in the U. S. and Canada. 

A few second-stage Institutes should undoubtedly 
be conducted abroad in 1961. The Institute in Span- 
ish at Puerto Rico and the Institute in German at 
Bad Boll, Germany, were very successful in adding 
new elements, new cultural insights, to the training 
of the participants. The few weaknesses in these two 
Institutes were largely related to the difficulties of 
making proper arrangements in a foreign country, 
and to the added expense of travel (which is borne by 
the participants). The environment in both Insti- 
tutes provided all the advantages of a complete 
immersion into the foreign language and the foreign 
culture, and the participants seem to have taken full 
advantage of these opportunities. In 1961 there may 
well be several additional Institutes abroad. Admis- 
sions should be strictly limited to participants who 
have already distinguished themselves in an Insti- 
tute in this country. The location of these Institutes 
must be chosen with great care. Complete coopera- 
tion by any foreign institution must be guaranteed; 
and there must be assurance of good physical facili- 
ties for housing and dining. 

In regard to the quotas to be set for 1961 in each 
language, the proportionate division between French, 
German, and Spanish seems approximately correct. 
The teaching of Russian in secondary schools has 
increased tremendously in the past few years. There 
were only two Institutes in Russian this summer, and 
the one at Dartmouth was commissioned too late 
to secure the full value of its publicity. There 
should probably be more Russian Institutes in 1961, 


with some located in California where Russian 
studies have expanded rapidly. There was only one 
Italian Institute this summer. We recommend two 
for 1961, one on the east coast and one on the west 
coast, in view of the large and high-grade population 
in California. Thought should also be given to the 
possibility of an Institute for Japanese. The need for 
well-trained teachers of Japanese at the secondary- 
school level is not large as yet, but the supply is 
almost non-existent. 

We come now to a number of recommendations 
concerning the organization of the individual Insti- 
tutes. The key figure in the administration of an 
Institute is the director. No Institute can be success- 
ful unless the man at the head possesses an almost 
ideal combination of qualifications. This may indeed 
be the most serious limitation on the number of In- 
stitutes for 1961. The director must be a skillful or- 
ganizer, diplomatic, patient, but at the same time 
firm and decisive. He must have unlimited energy 
and initiative. He must be keen enough to see the 
weaknesses of his organization, visiting classes regu- 
larly, holding conferences with faculty and students, 
and personally familiar with every detail of the op 
eration of his Institute. There should be no change in 
the director from the beginning of preparation in 
winter until the close of the session. The director 
must be in residence and on the spot at the institu- 
tion during the entire spring and summer. We do not 
recommend the appointment of a visiting director 
from another institution. The director should also 
give his full time entirely to the Institute, and not 
divide it with other occupations on the campus. In a 
two-language Institute, the director should be aided 
by an assistant director in charge of each language, 
leaving the director free for over-all supervision and 
avoiding any appearance of favoritism. He should 
have adequate secretarial assistance, not only during 
the period of preparation and during the Institute, 
but for the multitude of details following the close of 
the session. 

The selection of the faculty of an Institute is cru- 
cial. The teachers in an Institute must, with the pos- 
sible exception of professors of linguistics, be fluent 
speakers of the foreign language, experienced teachers 
thoroughly at home in the foreign medium, and con- 
vinced supporters of the new approaches in language 
teaching. It is desirable that a considerable portion of 
the faculty be natives of the foreign country, provided 
they have had good American experiences. There has 
been a tendency in some Institutes to use a number 
of people from the local faculty, simply because 
they were on the spot and wanted the job, who were 
not qualified for the task, either because they were 
not fluent in the foreign language, or because they 
were not in sympathy with the new procedures. 
There were, of course, many exceptions of highly 
competent local people; but we recommend that in 
general the directors seek the very best possible 
faculty on a nation-wide basis and not ‘‘make do” 
with people nearest at hand. 
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The faculty members of an Institute should re- 
ceive a salary commensurate with their heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Their work-load is far more than a 
certain number of class-contact hours. They are 
responsible to assist in all kinds of remedial work, 
individual coaching, and extra-curricular duties. The 
director should have a clear understanding with each 
one, in writing, concerning his extra-curricular duties 
of all types, attendance at language tables at meal- 
times, assistance with special programs, remedial 
sessions, supervision of excursions, and the multitude 
of other necessary parts of a Language Institute pro- 
gram. 

The warning and even the pessimism expressed in 
the report of the visiting team of 1959 concerning the 
shortage of competent teachers, was fortunately 
proven unnecessary. Many good teachers, particu- 
larly demonstration class teachers and laboratory 
assistants, were found for 1960 among the partici- 
pants of the Institutes in 1959. Some of the most 
successful teachers of the culture courses were young 
men, well informed and enthusiastic, who were will- 
ing to build a new course adapted to the needs and 
level of the participants. We are confident that many 
good new teachers will be discovered for 1961. There 
should be much discreet publicity, in order to assist 
the directors to find them. The directors of 1960 can 
be most helpful, and the leaders of language organi- 
tions in each State should be encouraged to make 
suggestions. It is difficult to insist sufficiently, how- 
ever, on the need for extreme care in the selection of 
faculty members. 

Native consultants or informants contributed a 
great deal to many of the Institutes by giving oppor- 
tunities for informal conversational practice. The 
use of these young native speakers should be in- 
creased, as a valuable means of upgrading the par- 
ticipants in language fluency. They should be better 
supervised, and they should be given clear instruc- 
tions, materials, and a program to work on. Most of 
them are untrained and inexperienced, and do not 
know the best ways of drawing out the participants 
in these “informal” meetings. When supervision, pre- 
pared materials, and a clear program were provided, 
the results were most helpful. 

As in 1959, the participants were chosen in general 
from the middle range of applicants. The very well 
prepared and the unusually poorly prepared were 
generally not accepted. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
best efforts on the part of the directors, almost every 
Institute had participants ranging from near-native 
ability in the foreign language to those who could 
hardly put a few coherent words together, much less 
understand a discussion in the foreign language. Our 
observers report that the greatest single obstacle to 
effective teaching this past summer was the wide 
diversity of preparation among the participants. 
This problem must be attacked in several ways in 
1961. 

It is evident that paper records and question- 
naires filled out by the applicant are a weak instru- 
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ment in securing a homogeneous group. Years or 
semester hours enrolled in language classes mean 
little. We believe that the basic admission policy of 
first-year Institutes in 1961 should still be the middle 
level of preparation. But drastic changes must be 
made in the procedures for selection, in order to 
make this policy more effective. Many suggestions 
have been made—personal interviews, telephone 
conversations, compositions in the foreign language, 
and the submission of three-minute tape recordings. 
All of these would be most helpful, but would be 
very expensive in time and money, for both the 
applicant and the admissions officer. At least some 
of these means should be used, as the present situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory. 

After every possible device has been used, we still 
expect that the level of preparation of the partici- 
pants in most Institutes will be extremely hetero- 
geneous, from near-native to desperately poor. The 
best solution of this problem seems to be to create 
several levels of instruction within each Institute, 
or language group. The instruction would then be 
flexible, adapting the materials and tempo to the 
ability of the participants at the various levels. Lec- 
tures in culture which may be boring and lacking in 
challenge for an upper level group may pass com- 
pletely over the heads of the lower level group who 
cannot understand the language. Language practice 
classes for the upper levels can work on materials 
of a very different sort from the basic explanations of 
grammar and the pattern practice necessary for near 
beginners. This also means that the Institute must 
have available the extra staff necessary to organize 
new sections at unexpected levels, and to create new 
materials when needs develop at levels which had 
not been planned on. Flexibility is the key solution 
to these inevitable variations in participant prepa- 
ration. 

In many Institutes this summer there were a few 
participants who had a native or near-native com- 
mand of the language. Some had been admitted by 
accident. Sometimes they were admitted intention- 
ally by the director in order to provide a simulus for 
conversation and a model for the weaker students. 
We recommend strongly against this practice. Cer- 
tain advantages may accrue, but the results were 
generally harmful. These native speakers are usually 
bored and frustrated because they are deriving no 
profit from the instruction. Even where the native 
speakers gave full and smiling cooperation, they be- 
came unofficial teachers, in return for their partici- 
pant stipend. 

Problems raised by dependents in 1959 seem gen- 
erally to have been solved. It is still necessary to 
recommend however that participants should leave 
their dependents at home. This is not so much a mat- 
ter of the housing and feeding of dependents, but 
rather that the presence of dependents interferes 
with the creation of a cultural island and the com- 
plete immersion of the participant in the foreign 
language. 
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The objective of the NDEA Institutes is “‘to in- 
crease the audio-lingual competence of teachers of 
Modern Foreign Languages and to introduce them 
to new teaching methods and techniques.” In gen- 
eral, the curriculum offered in the Institutes was 
wisely planned to aid the participants in the attain- 
ment of this objective. The Institutes were left free 
to set up their individual programs, and no attempt 
was made by the Washingion Office to insist upon a 
standardized program nor to require the offering of 
certain courses. Through stimulating the imagina- 
tive initiative of various directors, there is hope that 
new ideas, new procedures, new experimentation may 
lead to further progress in the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. There was therefore a wide variety 
of courses and many differing emphases among the 
thirty-seven Institutes this summer. In some, the 
participants all took the same basic program, allow- 
ing for differences in levels; in others there was a 
considerable amount of choice between the courses 
offered. Widely varying amounts of attention were 
given to the main elements of the curriculum—lan- 
guage study, methods and demonstrations, linguis- 
tics either theoretical or applied, laboratory tech- 
niques, and culture. Even with differing emphases, 
different combinations often resulted in good _ pro- 
grams. A reasonable amount of flexibility is an asset 
to an Institute curriculum. 

At the same time, however, our team of observers 
felt that some Institutes needed greater guidance in 
the formation of an optimum program. A few Insti- 
tutes still spent a large proportion of time on theory, 
with correspondingly less opportunity for practical 
participation in the foreign language by the student. 
In some Institutes a large proportion of the instruc- 
tion was given in English; whereas in the better In- 
stitutes the proportion of English was kept to less 
than half. The following recommendations, while not 
diminishing the opportunity for flexibility, are aimed 
at avoiding the weaknesses which appeared in some 
of the Institutes last summer in various aspects of 
the curriculum. 

We recommend as absolutely essential that brief- 
ing conferences be held on a national scale during the 
coming winter and spring, for the teachers of the 
various curriculum areas or disciplines in the 1961 
Institutes. These briefing conferences will give an 
opportunity for the teachers of methods, linguistics, 
demonstration classes, laboratory techniques, lan- 
guage practice, and culture to get together with their 
colleagues in the same division of the curriculum to 
talk over their plans, methods, and materials; to 
arrive at a general agreement on their operation; to 
share the experience and the imaginative procedures 
of last summer; to describe to each other the most 
successful new ideas; and, without attempting any 
standardization, to work toward the desired efficiency. 

Most of the 1960 Institutes constructed an intelli- 
gent weekly schedule, skillfully adapted to the activi- 
ties of the participants. There were, however, a 
number of Institutes where the schedule was far too 
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heavy or too rigid. No Institute should have a solid 
block of classes during the entire morning without a 
break. The time spent in a coffee break is not lost, 
because it is usually devoted to the discussion of a 
previous class or demonstration and it usually gives 
the participant some additional practice in the use 
of the foreign language. The pace in these Institutes 
is so intensive that some time must be allowed 
merely for the assimilation of ideas. Free time is also 
necessary for browsing in a realia room or for un- 
scheduled practice in the laboratory. Most Institutes 
wisely gave very little homework, arranging for the 
participants to do all of their preparation during the 
day in laboratory or exercise sessions. On the other 
hand, some Institutes gave an excessive amount of 
homework for the evening, besides scheduling the 
evening full of extra-curricular activities. The sur- 
reptitious kind of evening assignment was particu- 
larly demoralizing, when the participant is paren- 
thetically reminded in a class of a large amount of 
reading which he is supposed to have already done. 

The central core of an Institute curriculum, and 
the point of departure of all improvement in language 
teaching, is the upgrading of language competence. 
The participants generally, and most of the Insti 
tutes, realized clearly that no amount of instruction 
in new methods and techniques, in laboratory pro 
cedures or linguistics, can be of any avail unless the 
teacher has first of all a good knowledge of the foreign 
language. Therefore, the successful programs in most 
of the Institutes, both in the eyes of the students and 
of our visitors, were the programs where the greatest 
relative emphasis was laid upon improving com- 
petence in the foreign language, and where all parts 
of the instructional program were focused upon the 
use of the foreign language. Conversely, dissatisfac- 
tion and complaint from participants in a few Insti 
tutes arose from the failure to provide adequate in- 
struction in and opportunity to use the foreign lan- 
guage. Courses in linguistics, laboratory techniques, 
and some parts of the discussion of methods may be 
more wisely given in English. The culture course 
should be given in the foreign language, although 
adaptation may have to be made for the pupils who 
do not understand the language readily. The discus- 
sion of methods and of the critiques of the demon- 
stration classes should be handled in the foreign 
language as much as possible, especially for upper- 
level groups. It is generally agreed that at least hall! 
of the students’ weekly class activity should be in the 
foreign language. No simple rule can be given, how- 
ever, since there is a great difference between listen- 
ing to a lecture in the foreign language, doing 
phonetics exercises, informal conversation, and 
participating actively in discussions. We have re- 
gretted to find that several Institutes this summer 
fell considerably short even of the low ideal of spend- 
ing half of the time in the foreign language. 

The greatest need lies, of course, in the area of 
audio-lingual competence. This is especially difficult 
in the case of participants who are also pitifully weak 
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in grammar. Several of the Institutes lacked proper 
materials for pattern practice at the lower level. In 
some of them, even the Glastonbury Materials were 
used by weak participants for their own upgrading, 
and such was their need that they profited greatly 
from them, even though the vocabulary and the ideas 
are pretty thin for adults. We noted good work in the 
area of remedial correction of pronunciation, which 
prevents the drilling of errors. Imaginative ideas 
were also developed for stimulating conversation, 
although in general the young native informants 
needed more supervision and more systematic ma- 
terials. 

There was distinct progress over 1959 in the use 
of the foreign language outside of the classroom. We 
found that the participants were generally very eager 
to use the foreign language, at language tables, in 
the lounges, and in conversation with the faculty. 
Still, a few Institutes were weak in this respect. The 
effective use of the foreign language was sometimes 
thwarted by bad housing arrangements or bad dining 
arrangements, or because the Institute closed up 
completely on week-ends and all the participants 
went away talking English. 

There were very few cases this summer of courses 
in theoretical methods in the abstract. Profiting 
from the experience of 1959, all but a few Institutes 
succeeded in making the instruction in methods 
highly practical by gearing it to the demonstration 
classes. The demonstration class is indeed the heart 
of the entire program of instruction in methods and 
procedures. The great majority of demonstration 
classes this summer were superbly handled, by well- 
trained, experienced, and enthusiastic teachers who 
became master teachers and models for the par- 
ticipants. A few problems still remained. A few In- 
stitutes had an agreement with the local high school 
to cover a certain unit of work so as to give the pupils 
credit at the high school. The result was that the 
demonstration class took up too much time; or the 
aspects of demonstration and experimentation for the 
participants were subordinated to the desire to cover 
a stated syllabus. 

It is essential that there should be very close con- 
tact and cooperation between the demonstration 
teacher and the methods teacher, if they are different 
persons. The best procedure was for the methods 
teacher to prepare the participants in a previous 
briefing session for what they were to see in the 
demonstration; and then afterward there was dis- 
cussion on the demonstration, assisted by the demon- 
stration teacher herself. Discussion of the demonstra- 
tion class was the most successful function of the 
methods class. The participants cannot be trusted to 
draw all the necessary conclusions or to observe all 
the important aspects of the technique and proced- 
ures. These have to be pointed out both in advance 
and afterward. 

We regret to report that the practice-teaching as 
observed in the Institutes this summer was not very 
satisfactory. There were isolated cases of excep- 
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tionally fine practice-teaching being done, but by 
and large the practice-teaching by the participants 
was poor and in many cases it was unwise. In theory, 
it is desirable for the participants to have an oppor- 
tunity to practice-teach under the supervision of the 
master teacher. Nevertheless, a participant does not 
profit from sitting and watching for an hour while 
other participants demonstrate the same sort of 
mistakes over and over again. In the meantime, the 
pupils in the demonstration class are making no 
progress. Some Institutes allowed successions of prac- 
tice-teaching participants to take over the demon- 
stration class for ten minutes each, without ever 
seeing a model by the master teacher. It is therefore, 
our recommendation that the demonstration class 
should be kept chiefly as a model, largely intact 
under the guidance of the master teacher, and that 
the continuity of good demonstration must not be 
broken up. On infrequent occasions, after careful 
briefing, a participant with some special talent may 
be allowed to take a small portion of a class. Much 
practice-teaching by the participants should not be 
a part of the Institute program, and it should be 
discouraged except under conditions as stated above. 
One might secure some of the benefits of practice- 
teaching by doing practice-teaching on a group of 
other participants, even though this situation is arti- 
ficial. In some Institutes it might be possible to have 
two demonstration classes, one to be taught ex- 
clusively by the master teacher and the other to be 
used largely for practice-teaching under careful guid- 
ance and briefing. 

In a number of Institutes, the participants spent a 
considerable amount of time creating pattern prac- 
tice drills on their own textbooks, following the model 
of the “Glastonbury Materials” (prepared under 
Office of Education contract). It is argued that sec- 
ondary school teachers will be forced for some time 
to use old-fashioned textbooks, and that the develop- 
ment of pattern drills and dialogues in the “new 
key” will make their use more successful. On the 
other hand, many of our visitors felt that too much 
time was spent on the construction of pattern drills. 
Seven weeks is hardly time enough to teach the par- 
ticipants how to use good materials well. The average 
participant does not have the experience, nor the 
basic knowledge of linguistics, nor even sometimes a 
sufficient command of the foreign language to con- 
struct good pattern drills; and it is worse to construct 
bad ones than not to make any at all. It is our general 
recommendation that the construction of pattern 
drills be kept to a rather low minimum. A small 
amount may be done under careful guidance, in order 
to teach procedures, and as a basis for the under- 
standing of applied linguistics, and for the analysis 
of old and new textbooks. 

Instruction in linguistics was more successful this 
summer than in 1959. Better definition, more limited 
objectives, and a more careful selection of teachers 
resulted in less resistance and more positive accom- 
plishment than in 1959. The presentation of linguis- 
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tics, in a course of modified objectives and with con- 
stant practical application, was very well done at a 
number of Institutes this summer. Nevertheless, 
teaching of linguistics is still one of the most thorny 
problems that the 1961 Institute will have to face. In 
some Institutes the attempts at teaching linguistics 
were a partial or even a total failure, with serious 
student complaint about the uselessness of the course 
and the time wasted. Some courses require the pur- 
chase of a large number of expensive texts which the 
students had no time to read. There were several 
cases where courses in linguistics, taught by highly 
competent linguists, sincerely trying to make the 
subject practical for the students, still failed of the 
desired results. 

The problem is complicated and very important. 
Certain basic principles of linguistics lie at the root 
of teaching in the ‘“‘new key.” It is not really possible 
for a teacher to understand completely why the 
new audio-lingual procedures are shaped as they 
are without knowing something of what general lin- 
guistics tries to teach—the structure of language in 
general, its fundamentally oral nature, the resem- 
blances and differences between languages, and the 
most efficient approach to the analysis of language. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that the entire 
field of general and descriptive linguistics does not 
need to be covered in order to give this basic under- 
standing. Some of the linguistics teachers this sum- 
mer made the mistake of trying to give a thorough 
introduction to general linguistics in the seven weeks 
of a summer Institute. 

It is therefore our recommendation that, except 
for those Institutes where the course has been com- 
pletely successful, the linguistics course be reduced 
to a series of lectures, which might be entitled “‘Top- 
ics in Linguistics For Modern Language Teachers” 
or “The Linguistic Rationale of The New Key” or 
something similar. These lectures should cover the 
basic theory and major principles through which 
linguistics can contribute significantly to modern 
language teaching. The objectives of the course 
should be very carefully defined and limited, in terms 
of the needs of these language teachers. There is in- 
deed a shortage of linguistic teachers who can do this. 
It is our general feeling that such a course can best 
be taught by a trained language teacher who has also 
made a careful study of linguistics. We do not con- 
sider it wise to spend several weeks of an Institute in 
a detailed analysis of American English. 

The Belasco Manual was received late by the Insti- 
tutes, too late in most cases for the teacher of linguis- 
tics to revise his course enough to include the Manual 
as a helpful part of his syllabus. The Manual is being 
revised during this winter. If it can be made less com- 
plicated, less difficult and detailed, it can be of very 
considerable service in 1961. The recommended na- 
tional conference of all teachers of linguistics in the 
Institutes for 1961, referred to above, should be able 
to draw up something which might approach a work- 
able syllabus for the average Institute. 





The language laboratory was far more successful 
this summer than last, partly because the laborator- 
ies were in better working condition, and partly be- 
cause the directors and the technicians knew better 
what a laboratory was expected to do. The wasteful 
courses on electronics given in 1959 had been largely 
eliminated, although there was still too much discus- 
sion of electronic theory. Regular scheduling for 
participant use was still not satisfactorily done in 
many Institutes. From the point of policy, there is 
still a lack of clear definition between the various 
uses of the laboratory by participants. These can be 
listed as follows: 1) to upgrade the participant’s own 
language competence by listening, by oral exercises, 
by pronunciation drills, etc.; 2) to become familiar 
with laboratory equipment and techniques, so as to 
operate the laboratory in his own school; 3) to pre- 
pare the tapes of exercises and other recorded mate- 
rial, either by new recordings or by dubbings for use 
in his own school; 4) to observe the use of the lab- 
oratory by the demonstration class as an aspect of 
methods. These are all distinct objectives, and re- 
quire different types of instruction, different assist- 
ance from the staff, and even a different schedule. 
Some improvement still needs to be made in system- 
atic and scheduled instruction in the use of a lab- 
oratory in a secondary school situation. 

Several of the Institutes this summer gave excel- 
lent courses in the foreign culture. One of them could 
well serve as a model for courses in culture in 1961. 
The lectures in this program lasted for half an hour, 
as the first class exercise of the day. They contained 
material on the most significant contributions to 
literature, the arts, and the sciences, but they 
stressed the familiar elements of today’s life—educa- 
tion, the family, working conditions, religions, sports, 
etc. Participants were furnished an outline of the lec- 
ture, but they were forbidden to take notes, so that 
they would focus all their attention on listening and 
understanding. Each lecture was recorded on tape, 
and the weaker students subsequently listened as 
often as necessary to arrive at complete comprehen- 
sion. The topics of the lecture then became the ma- 
terial for discussion later in the day in small classes 
for oral exercises, in directed conversation. Echoes of 
the material were heard even in the content of pat- 
tern practice drills. Regular written compositions in- 
volving the same cultural material were also re- 
quired. 

By contrast, there were still too many lectures in 
the “old key.”” There was some practically straight 
lecture work in literature; and some Institutes gave 
too large doses of reading, necessitating much late 
evening study. In general the lectures upon culture 
should be given in the foreign language, and prefer- 
ably by a native speaker. We recommend against the 
practice of inviting visiting experts from the outside 
to give special lectures in the evening; these special 
lectures are usually given in English, and they are 
not integrated into the total program of the Institute. 
We recommend also against the practice of spending 
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a large amount of class time showing extraneous il- 
lustrative material to the class, such as long films, 
recordings of foreign music, and reproductions of 
foreign paintings. A little of this is very helpful, but 
too much wastes valuable class time. 

Some of the most effective work in culture is done 
outside of class, either in conversation with the 
faculty and the native informants, or by the study 
of realia exhibits in a special room, or by the singing 
of popular and folk songs, visits to museums, and 
many other informal participant activities. It is of 
great importance to create an informal, enthusiastic, 
social spirit, in the atmosphere of the foreign culture. 
When the participants begin to laugh and joke in the 
foreign language, half the battle is won. 

Physical arrangements at most of the Institutes 
this summer were excellent and generally far better 
than in 1959. Only a few details need to be mentioned 
for improvement in 1961. We recommend that there 
be an easily accessible central office for the director’s 
headquarters where he can be found regularly for 
consultation with staff and students. There should be 
likewise a good central office for the faculty, as a 
locus for the essential coordination, and also where 
the faculty can meet socially for relaxation. There 
should not be too great distance between the class- 
rooms commonly used in the schedule; nor indeed too 
great distance between the classrooms and the dor- 
mitory and the dining hall. Some Institutes did not 
even have a dormitory of their own on the college 
campus. We recommend strongly that with rare ex- 
ceptions no Institute should be located at an institu- 
tion which will not arrange to house and feed the 
participants in its own accommodations, and in units 
which can be successfully segregated into language- 
speaking units. 

The MLA Qualification Tests were given in all 
the Institutes at the beginning of the session, and 
generally again at the end. The purpose was partly 
to assist the directors in sectioning the participants 
at the proper levels of instruction, and partly to 
measure the progress of the participants during the 
session. From many of the directors and participants, 
and also from our visitors, came the report that these 
tests had been a violent shock, even in some cases 
a traumatic experience, damaging for student mor- 
ale. The directors for some Institutes had held a 
briefing session at the beginning of the Institute, in 
which they explained the administration of the tests 
and the purpose of giving them. Some of the partic- 
ipants stated that the test had been a shock, but that 
it Was a constructive and salutary shock, an eye- 
opener for the rather self-satisfied teacher, who was 
now suddenly forced to be aware of his basic igno- 
tance and tackle the program of instruction with a 
less cocky attitude. 

Several ways can be suggested in which these tests 
can be made more helpful and less damaging in the 
1961 Institutes. The directors should take time to 
familiarize themselves with the tests in advance, and 
explain them to their participants. It is really not 
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necessary to give the entire battery of tests at the 
beginning of an Institute. The average participant 
in his first summer has little or no knowledge of lin- 
guistics; and even the professional preparation test 
can be skipped. In fact, only the four language com- 
petence tests need to be given at the beginning. It 
seems to this team of visitors that the tests were too 
long and also too hard. Item analysis will undoubt- 
edly show unsatisfactory groupings on the curve. 
The tests were not properly devised for FLES teach- 
ers since their needs and abilities are quite different 
from those of secondary school teachers. We ques- 
tion whether the same tests should be given to FLES 
teachers. Some revisions should also be made in the 
items of the civilization test, which smacked too 
much of the factual information in the manuals. 
Finally, if all Institutes last for at least seven weeks, 
there will be time to take these tests in stride. It is 
also our recommendation that there is no need for 
any other formal final examinations in the Institute. 
The MLA tests can be used as a basis for grading, and 
the participant is usually well enough known to the 
teachers in his classes so that a grade can be assigned 
without a final examination. It is important to re- 
duce still more the “examination psychosis” and the 
worry over final grades, which still this summer pre- 
vented some participants from deriving the maxi- 
mum benefits from the last few weeks. 

The problem of credit for Institute study is still 
not solved. In general the directors appeared opposed 
to the giving of credits, but they are forced to it, 
both by the institutions and by the participants. 
Some of the universities consider that a course is not 
worthy of attention unless it is listed as a graduate 
course giving graduate credit toward a degree. The 
participants themselves want official credit in order 
to secure raises in salary and promotions, or to satisfy 
the rules regarding certification and tenure. Another 
danger is that these universities are usually willing 
to grant credit for theory courses but not for the 
practical courses in language upgrading, oral prac- 
tice, or for the demonstration classes. They put the 
premium therefore exactly where we do not want it 
in terms of the Institute objectives. Because of the 
wide divergence of preparation among the partici- 
pants, it has been practically impossible to arrive 
at any comparative standard of achievement or grad- 
ing. Most of the students who work hard (and prac- 
tically all of them do) get a passing grade. It is en- 
tirely evident that the emphasis should not be on 
graduate credit, particularly on credit toward a 
graduate degree. We feel that the Institutes do well 
to give block credit, that is, a unit of credit for the 
entire session in all the work, rather than credits for 
separate courses. The best solution for this problem 
seems to be that the Institutes should give a block 
of credit, entitled “‘post-graduate credit,” not under- 
graduate credit, with a certificate which would en- 
title the participant to salary raises, promotions, 
certification, tenure, etc. This post-graduate credit 
should be distinguished from credit toward a specific 
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degree at the institution where the work was taken. 
Subsequently, the participant might enroll for a 
Master of Arts degree at that same institution or an- 
other one, and the institution would apply its own 
rules toward the acceptance of this post-graduate 
credit. We also recommend that no graduate credit 
be allowed in second-stage Institutes. We consider 
it dangerous to embark on a program of financing 
Master of Arts degrees at specific institutions at 





Government expense. Here is an area in which we 
wish to differ in policy from the National Science 
Foundation Institutes. 

The Language Development Program, in its Sum 
mer Institutes of 1959 and 1960, has proven its 
worth. We are confident that an expanded program 
in the summer of 1961, profiting from the experience 
of the two preceding summers, will have an even 
greater measure of success. 


Committee on Language and Area Centers 


The American Council on Education has ap- 
pointed a committee to make an inventory of 
the centers for the study of rare languages 
established Title VI of the NDEA. 
Chairman of the committee is President E. Wil- 
son Lyon of Pomona College. Other members 
of the Committee: Y. R. Chao, Prof. of Oriental 
Languages, Univ. of California, Berkeley; 
Peter Elder, dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Harvard Univ.; Gerard J. Mangone, 
Director of Overseas Training Program, Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 


under 


Affairs, Syracuse Univ., Ruth Mulhauser, Prof. 
Languages, Western 
Univ.; President Charles E. Odegaard, Univ. oi 
Washington; Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., Prof. of 
English, St. Louis Univ. Each of the 46 centers 
will be visited by a staff member for the inven- 


of Romance Reserv: 


tory who will prepare a report on the program 
of the center. Director of these investigators is 
Dr. Joseph Axelrod, on leave from San Fran- 
cisco State College. A report on the inventory 
will be published late in 1961. 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Central 
States Modern Language Teachers Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 5-6. 


The Local 


General 


Chairman will be Dr. 


Robert Roeming, Associate Dean of the College 
of Letters and Science, University of Wis- 
consin- Milwaukee. 
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N THE summer of 1960 I participated as an 

instructor in the Russian Institute for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers, established at North- 
western University under the National Defense 
Education Act. The following brief description 
of the Institute’s curriculum and suggested 
modifications in it are based on this experience. 
Specifically, I helped select the participants and 
taught two courses, Russian Culture and Rus- 
sian Language (Section “B”’). My views in 
these areas are direct and, frequently, personal, 
while those pertaining to the remainder of the 
Institute’s program are more removed, framed 
partly by discussion with the participants and 
faculty and partly by classroom observation. 

The broad admission standards and the 
vague equivalency formula* guaranteed con- 
sideration to almost every practicing Russian 
language teacher. If a candidate met the pre- 
liminary requirements, he filed Application 
Form NDEA-VI:B2, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
detailing his educational background and teach- 
ing experience. On the basis of this information, 
a three-man committee selected twenty-eight 
participants and five alternates from 135 appli- 
cants. Five of the original selectees were unable 
to attend for various reasons, e.g., illness, the 
receipt of travel grants, etc., and all of the 
alternates were substituted. 

The aims of this Institute were best defined 
by a statement in the National Defense Lan- 
guage Development Program Manual (Part II): 
“... to increase measurably the participants’ 
facility in understanding and speaking the lan- 
guage they teach and to provide them with 
additional training that will be of immediate 
use to them in their teaching.” The following 
courses were designed to achieve these aims: 
Oral Practice, Demonstration Class and Obser- 
vation, Professional Preparation, Culture, Lan- 
guage (Grammar), Applied Linguistics, and 
Educational Electronics. These totaled 273 
hours of class work per week. 


Lhe NDEA Russtan Language Institute at 
Northwestern University 
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For Oral Practice the group was divided into 
“A” and “B” sections. Here, the Institute’s 
basic problem first became apparent. Because of 
the great variability in conversational compe- 
tence, it was impossible to establish a homo- 
geneous grouping in the “B” section. This was 
not so in the ‘‘A”’ section, whose members were 
fluent or nearly fluent. In the “A” discussions, 
the material encompassed a broad range of 
topics, spanning culture, language, and linguis- 
tics. The “‘B” section remained sticky and even- 
tually had to be broken down further into four 
subsections before the desired uniformity was 
realized. This multiplication of sections created 
a staffing problem which was solved only by 
enlisting native-speaking Institute participants 
as section leaders. Individual, voluntary con- 
ferences for the ‘‘B”’ participants on their own 
time had preceded this arrangement but the 
participants failed to attend them and these 
conferences were eventually dropped. The “B” 
section also used the Glastonbury material— 
intended for high school students—as drill ex- 
ercises. 

Nineteen students from Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois, volunteered for 
the Demonstration Class. They were sopho- 
mores or juniors and, with one exception, lacked 
previous foreign language training. These 
youngsters were taught Russian for two hours a 
day by the direct method, an element of which 
was the vigorous and absolute proscription of 
English in the classroom. In justification of this 
procedure, I must admit that these students 
were quite impressive in their control and com- 
prehension of spoken Russian at the conclusion 
of the course. The Institute participants ob- 


* A bachelor’s degree or its academic equivalent; at 
least two years of college study in the language or equiva- 
lent experience; teaching experience in a modern foreign 
language (grades 7-12); assurance that the applicant will 
continue in secondary school language teaching; evidence 
of high potential as a teacher supported by a recommenda- 
tion from the principal. 
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served this progress with some envy and no 
little chagrin, constantly and involuntarily re- 
calling their own pupils and drawing unwar- 
ranted parallels between the lack of success in 
their own classes and the success of this class. 
Actually, this Demonstration Class could not 
be considered a ‘‘typical’”’ high school Russian 
class. First, they were all recruited from one of 
the very best high schools in the United States 
and, second, they were volunteers, untypical 
youngsters who passed up a summer of leisure 
for an arduous summer of Russian. 

The participants observed this class for one 
hour a week. Individuals selected from the ‘‘A”’ 
section taught via the direct method two and a 
half hours per week under the supervision of the 
Professional Preparation instructor. The pri- 
mary purposes of the Demonstration Class were 
to provide an opportunity for observing an 
experienced teacher use the direct method in a 
realistic classroom environment and to enable 
the Institute participants to teach under skilled 
supervision. 

The Professional Preparation Course in 
three contact hours per week acquainted the 
participants with direct method teaching tech- 
niques. According to the instructor, this type of 
pedagogical facility was to be achieved by 
studying the ‘28 units in Basic Russian by 
Fayer and the Glastonbury units. ...’”’ Orig- 
inally, he ordered the participants to submit 
lesson plans drawn from this material in the 
hope of creating this facility, but as the course 
progressed these plans were discarded and re- 
placed by a discussion and analysis of the teach- 
ing techniques practiced in the Demonstration 
Class. 

The Culture Course convened three hours a 
week for lectures in English and two hours a 
week for group discussions in Russian. In the 
seven week period, the lectures sketched impor- 
tant literary lines of development and touched 
briefly upon major historical events from the 
time of Rurik to Khrushchev. Rather than out- 
line a dry chronology of social and cultural 
happenings, I wanted to convey to the partici- 
pants a sense of the vital continuity and con- 
tinuous interaction of the past with the present 
within Russian culture. The participants read 
selected literary and historical works in Eng- 
lish, but, if their reading ability permitted it, 
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they were encouraged to read the material in 
Russian. 

The cultural discussion class was initially 
divided into two sections according to conversa- 
tional ability, but it soon became evident that 
the more fluent speakers were dominating the 
discussion and inhibiting the less fluent. These 
were then re-grouped into smaller sections, 
following the pattern of the Oral Practice Class. 
Native-speaking participants became section 
leaders and were assigned specific conversa- 
tional topics. However, the less competent sec- 
tions found a culture-centered conversation 
difficult and, for their purposes, impractical. 
Consequently, topics were assigned from the 
language course. 

The Russian Language Course met five hours 
per week and was divided into “A” and ‘B” 
sections. Each section systematically reviewed 
grammar but on different levels. In the “B” 
section, the most fundamental questions of 
morphology were presented, e.g., declensional 
and conjugational patterns, participial forma- 
tions, etc. The participants insisted upon a 
‘practical’? course, i.e., in dealing personally 
with grammatical problems that would arise in 
a high school class. For this reason the course 
covered basic grammar, and the classroom pro- 
cedure consisted of boardwork, individual anal- 
ysis of the grammar of selected passages, and 
frequent short examinations. The course also 
sought to teach correct Russian grammatical 
terminology by using Russian as the means of 
expression when dealing with everything but 
abstruse grammatical explanations. 

Applied Linguistics was taught four hours a 
week in English. It covered the Russian pho- 
netic and phonemic systems and problems of 
morphology, syntax, and lexicon. Belasco’s 
Manual arrived in time but the students felt 
that it was physically, and intellectually, un- 
wieldy. 

Through lectures and practical work, the 
Educational Electronics Course acquainted the 
participants with the language laboratory, the 
equipment and its use. By assigning specific 
problems, the instructor attempted to illustrate 
the coordination of the laboratory with the 
language class. 

The extra-curricular program (movies, lec- 
tures, and informal instructions in folk-dancing 
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and choral singing) supplemented the formal 
classroom work. In addition, homogeneous 
housing and language tables for meals furnished 
opportunities for Russian cenversational prac- 
tice. 

This was the curriculum designed to satisfy 
the practical classroom needs and to augment 
the general knowledge of the participants. Their 
reaction varied but within easily defined limits. 
Satisfaction or dissatisfaction seemed to depend 
on whether the courses had served an immedi- 
ately recognizable practical purpose. Without 
probing the long-term validity of these purposes 
(which closely parallel institute aims as quoted 
in the Vational Defense Language Development 
Program Manual), 1 would accept them as 
being exceedingly important criteria for future 
institutes and, on this basis, make the following 
recommendations. 

Our Institute sought to enroll the best qual- 
ified applicants, hoping that this would create a 
nearly homogeneous student body in regard to 
language competency and intellectual back- 
ground. Using the language evaluation section 
of Application Form NDEA-VI: B2 of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
as the only basis for this judgment proved un- 
sound. The variance in language proficiency in 
the fields of understanding, speaking, reading, 
and writing was unexpected. For participants 
of the same general education and background, 
it ranged from near fluency to an inability to 
speak or understand simple Russian. While the 
selection committee was circumspect in accept- 
ing the applicant’s own evaluation of his knowl- 
edge of Russian, it did assume certain standards 
dependent upon previous college or university 
training. These assumptions were not entirely 
valid. Minimal standards for high-level insti- 
tute work seem to be guaranteed either by col- 
lege or university language training combined 
with recent attendance at a language school, or 
by recent attendance at a language school. Col- 
lege or university language training alone did 
not always assure these standards. 

It seems certain that future Russian insti- 
tutes will face this problem of varied compe- 
tency of the student body, since they will be 
forced to draw their candidates from the middle 
and upper-middle range of applicants as the 
better trained gradually receive the benefits of 
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institute work. Such an enrollment should not 
impede the successful functioning of an insti- 
tute, but provisions should be made to handle 
the classes concerned with oral improvement 
with optimal benefit to the individual members. 
To do this, I believe that the participants 
should be divided into small, homogeneous 
groups at the very outset of the summer session. 
With this purpose in mind, our faculty held 
several meetings in which we evaluated the 
participants’ competency in different areas of 
knowledge, but this procedure was haphazard 
in results and costly in time. I would recom- 
mend that future institutes have a prepared 
battery of examinations to test the participant’s 
oral comprehension, grammatical skills, and 
reading and speaking abilities and that, on this 
basis, the group be divided into sections before 
classes begin. These tests must be geared to the 
participants’ level so that the results might be 
practically meaningful. The rather cumbersome 
MLA-FL tests, administered at the beginning 
of the session, cover too broad a field of knowl- 
edge and are frequently beyond the intellectual 
attainments of the participants. A uniform 
grouping can be arranged by the procedure I 
have outlined, and, once it is achieved, the 
speaking of Russian should be compulsory in 
the classes in question, since if it is made op- 
tional, English, like bad currency, soon drives it 
out of use. 

The participants were firm in their opinion 
that oral practice should occupy the major 
portion of their class time. Cognizant of this, 
more and more time was devoted to oral prac- 
tice in smaller and smaller sections. It was only 
in the final two weeks that the problem of staff- 
ing these smaller sections was solved by im- 
pressing the native-speaking Russian partici- 
pants into service as section leaders. This was a 
stop-gap measure but the results were very 
satisfactory and suggest a possible course of 
action in regards to personnel problems in fu- 
ture institutes. 

The great responsibility of an oral practice 
staff in an institute’s success or failure must be 
recognized. The oral practice teachers come into 
constant and intimate contact with the partici- 
pants and in the especially vital areas of con- 
versation and oral comprehension where the 
participants demand visible progress. Encoun- 
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tering the institute participants in formal 
courses, in the dining rooms, and during the 
manifold extra-curricular activities, these in- 
structors face a constant challenge. They are 


knowledge and to answer, if not correctly then 
at least in correct Russian, random questions in 
the fields of culture, linguistics, grammar, and 
laboratory work. It was not surprising that 
our staff was harassed by the participants’ dis- 
content and, unfortunately, forced to share 
more of the pain of the Institute than its pleas- 
ure. 

If it is true that the oral practice course and 
the ramified activities that are merely an exten- 
sion of it, make the most significant contribu- 
tion to the institute’s success, then the oral 
practice staff should be selected with fastidious 
care and instructed thoroughly in their obliga- 
tions and duties. At the very least, they must 
try to fashion an illusion of the program’s total 
integration and, to do this, they should be con- 
versant with the contents of the other courses, 
drawing a large part of their material from 
them. This procedure would necessitate con- 
stant consultation with the other faculty mem- 
bers and a daily review of the institute’s pro- 
gram with the director. In addition, these 
instructors should ascertain the long- and short- 
range needs of each participant and try con- 
stantly to revise their own course work to fulfill 
these needs. Unfortunately, an individual work- 
ing with one phase of the institute’s program or 
concentrating on one or two courses naturally 
tends to overlook these broad and inclusive 
responsibilities. If possible, it would be wise for 
institutes to appoint an experienced instructor 
to direct the activities, coordinate the material, 
and integrate the aims of the oral practice staff 
with the other institute courses. 

The Demonstration Class and Professional 
Preparation Class should function as a unit, but 
one in which the demonstration segment is a 
pendant to the professional needs of the insti- 
tute participants. In the Professional Prepara- 
tion Class, the participants preferred a practical 
analysis rather than a theoretical presentation 
of educational theories. Most of the partici- 
pants are practicing teachers; they have been 
subjected to many courses of the latter variety. 
A short survey of contemporary developments 


in this field is sufficient. The major portion of 
the course could be devoted to an analysis of 
practical classroom techniques and procedures, 
based upon the observed performances of the 
instructor and the participants in the Demon- 
stration Class. Thus, practice teaching would be 
compulsory in the Demonstration Class for all 
participants. Undoubtedly, this would be a 
severe nervous strain for some of the inade- 
quately prepared but the advantages derived 
from group criticism and analysis should offset 
any serious psychic damage. The unity of thes 
two courses would be further served by allow- 
ing the Professional Preparation instructor to 
teach the Demonstration Class. In this way the 
high school class would come into proper and 
productive perspective as a practice stage for 
the institute participants. 

While one teaching method can dominate in 
the Demonstration Class, I would question 
whether it should prevail over all other ap- 
proaches. As I have already pointed out, thx 
direct Class 
entailed the absolute prohibition of spoken Eng- 


method in our Demonstration 
lish. Barring English from the classroom also 
served to bar the Institute participants in the 
“B” section from practice teaching and_ to 
negate the value of the Demonstration Class 
for them. Hesitant to speak only Russian before 
the high school class, they were further discom- 
forted by the presence of captious peers, who 
were very ready to snicker at slight mistakes in 
pronunciation or in grammar. The stringent 
interpreters of the direct method not only 
placed the cart before the horse, but threw the 
English harness away. In the future, partici- 
pants must be encouraged to practice teach, 
adapting their natural style to the new method- 
ology. 

Ideally, a course in Russian culture should be 
conducted in Russian, but, realistically, the 
participants’ level of oral comprehension dic- 
tated the use of English. In the present state of 
Russian studies, one has to decide which of the 
following goals is most important: a contact 
with Russian cultural and historical termi- 
nology with little gain in factual information on 
the part of most of the participants or acquiring 
information at the expense of the terminology. 
I chose the latter and conducted the course in 
English. 
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The apparatus of an institute culture course 
differs from that of a college or university 
course in many respects. First, since the partici- 
pants are so pressed for time, the reading list 
must be highly selective. To compensate for the 
omission of important works, an additional list 
of recommended reading might be provided for 
future reference. Second, the reading should be 
available in both Russian and English, but the 
choice of reading the selections in either of these 
languages can be left to the participant. Third, 
good Russian anthologies (those published by 
the Ministry of Education for use in the high 
schools are excellent) should be available for 
purchase or on reserve in the library. And, 
finally, the content of such a course should not 
be too inclusive; perhaps it should be confined 
only to the Soviet period. If this limitation was 
observed, lecture excursions into the fields of 
contemporary art, music, and the cinema would 
be possible. I believe that this would be of more 
practical value to the high school teacher of 
Russian, who is seeking primarily to broaden 
and diversify his own courses with contempo- 
rary cultural and social information. 

This latter point touches upon a more impor- 
tant problem, namely, whether there is a valid 
practical purpose in presenting a course in 
Russian culture. The majority of our partici- 
pants were ill-prepared to hear lectures on 
Nestor, Lomonosov and Turgenev, not to men- 
tion contemporary Soviet writers and poets. 
They simply did not know enough Russian 
history to profit from such a course, which at 
the very least presupposes a cursory contact 
with historical and social developments. Per- 
haps a more satisfactory approach to the par- 
ticipants’ needs would be to include a course in 
Russian history, either dovetailed into the cul- 
ture course or existing independently of it. A 
precise knowledge of the historical events which 
helped form the contemporary Soviet state 
seems, to me at least, far more necessary to high 
school teachers of Russian than the significance 
of the “Ode on the Capture of Khotin” or 
Eugene Onegin. 

In the language course I was most familiar 
with the needs of the “‘B” section, and, in my 
attempt to satisfy the demands of the students, 
I continually simplified the content of the 
course. To conduct the course entirely in Rus- 
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sian and to emphasize syntactical problems and 
problems of usage—the original aims—proved 
difficult. Instead, the course became a review of 
Russian morphology, dealing almost exclusively 
with declensional and conjugational patterns. 
While this was a most elementary course, it 
proved extremely valuable to the participants. 
For many of them, it was their first integrated 
review of grammar. The daily classroom pro- 
cedure—drills, boardwork, the frequent tests 
and the review of them in class—was especially 
valued, since it provided the practical, intimate 
contact with problems of language which they 
would meet in their own classes. 

In Applied Linguistics the customary reser- 
vations were voiced: The participants did not 
immediately realize the practical value of an 
abstract, linguistic discussion of language. As 
they became accustomed to the course material, 
this initial resistance gave way to hedging ap- 
proval. Perhaps the statement of one of the 
participants when he said that “linguistics can 
help [me] . . . teach Russian correctly and effec- 
tively,” best illustrates this change. One of the 
reasons for the delayed approbation lies in the 
participants persistent difficulty with linguistic 
terminology. They simply had no frame of ex- 
periential reference with which to compare the 
new and rather awesome terms and, conse- 
quently, spent too much time in defining ab- 
struse concepts. 

The course in Educational Electronics was 
valuable, but, in the opinion of the majority of 
the participants, less time should have been 
devoted to the mechanics of the laboratory 
(how to cut tapes, the use of the machinery) 
and more time to an analysis of the tapes’ con- 
tent and a coordination of these tapes with the 
classroom. Actually, an understandable recal- 
citrancy on the participants’ part prevented a 
better coordination of the language laboratory 
with the Demonstration Class. The participants 
wanted to accumulate taped material under 
expert guidance which could be used in the fu- 
ture in their own classes. Consequently, they 
were not keen about cutting tapes for an alien 
class and from a strange grammar. This atti- 
tude was unfortunate, since it interfered with a 
full coordination of these two phases of training 
and, in my opinion, deprived the participants of 
a fine opportunity to observe and analyze the 
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specific effects of the aural material on “typ- 
ical” high school students. 

I have stressed the participants’ reaction to 
the Institute program throughout in the belief 
that a language institute exists solely to im- 
prove the participants classroom techniques 
and language facility and that the participants 
can best judge an institute’s achievements in 
these fields. In this respect, the participants’ 
judgment of the Institute’s accomplishments 
was favorable and, on the whole, complemen- 
tary. In general, the Institute’s difficulties were 
created by the failure to understand the partici- 
pants’ need for the most basic language train- 


ing. Once this was understood, the program was 
flexible enough to respond to rational pressures 
and to satisfy varied demands. I have at- 
tempted to pinpoint some of these pressures and 
these demands in the hope that future institutes 
will profit by our experiences and be able to 
build upon them. Certainly, the language insti- 
tutes are an invaluable adjunct to the training 
and upgrading of the secondary and elementary 
language teacher and, indeed, cannot but have 
a beneficial effect upon the entire profession. 


HENRY M. NEBEL, JR. 
Northwestern University 


Languages at the State University of Iowa 


The liberal arts faculty of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa has approved a boost in foreign 
language requirements for a B.A. degree from 
two semesters, totalling eight semester-hours, in 
one language, to four semesters, totalling a mini- 
mum of twelve semester-hours. These require- 
ments will be effective for new students entering 
SUI next September. 

The new requirements can be satisfied by 
four years of high school study in one language, 
or by a combination of high school and college 
study. Students can also satisfy requirements 
by performing satisfactorily in an achievement 
examination, measuring proficiency equivalent 
to that usually attained after four semesters of 
coliege study in one language. 


Professor Edmund de Chasca, Chairman of 
the Department of Romance Languages and 
Russian, states that objectives of the new re- 
quirements are to teach the student of a mod- 
ern language to: 1. Read material of average 
difficulty in the language with immediate com- 
prehension. This requires a “recognition vo- 
cabulary” of about 3,500 words. 2. Understand 
the spoken language within the scope of that 
vocabulary. 3. Speak the language at least at 
an elementary level with a pronunciation read- 
ily understandable to a native. 

Modern foreign languages taught at SUT are 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, Chinese, 
Arabic and Russian. 
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VER since the Renaissance, since the time 
of Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino Vero- 
nese, the study of literature (lilterae humanio- 
res) has been considered one of the main ob- 
jects of a humanistic education. In recent years, 
the validity of this assumption has been ques- 
tioned, and there has been extensive discussion 
of the rdle of literature in our society and life. 
Opinions have often been extreme, tending 
either to minimize the importance of literature, 
denying that it has any contribution to make to 
modern life, or to maximize its function as a 
mirror of man and a guide to enrich experience 
and to direct thought and conduct. Adherents 
of a “‘scientific’’ point of view tend to consider 
literature as of little importance, and ‘‘human- 
ists” to emphasize its value. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are justified in taking a fresh 
look at some aspects of literature, especially its 
nature as an art form in relation to its medium 
(language), and its function in human society. 
Like any form of art, literature involves 
communication of some type of meaning, 
through a particular medium, in this instance 
language. (If no communication of meaning is 
involved, an art becomes mere decoration, mere 
arabesque, no matter how complicated or pleas- 
ing, as witness a good deal of the later work of 
James Joyce or Ezra Pound.) Most definitions 
aimed at discriminating literature from other 
types of utterance have emphasized its content, 
especially the imaginative character of what is 
said. A more objective criterion, based on social 
attitudes, has been proposed, defining the liter- 
ature of any given society as the discourses, 
short or long, which the members of that society 
agree on evaluating positively and which they 
insist shall be repeated from time to time in 
essentially unchanged form. This is a funda- 
mentally satisfactory definition, even though it 
involves including under the head of literature 
certain types of discourse which we often do not 
consider as such, e.g. prayers and other ritual 
utterances, radio commercials (which the spon- 
sor usually sets positive value upon, even if 
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no one else does!), etc. It has the major merit of 
obliterating the often-made but futile distinc- 
tion between “oral” and ‘“‘written” literature, 
and obviating any appeal to the critic’s evalua- 
tion of the literary work’s worth, imaginative 
character, evocative power, etc. Some allow- 
ance should probably be made for rhapsodic or 
improvised performances, which are deliber- 
ately spontaneous and unique, and which the 
listeners recognize as such; however, even such 
improvisations in literary, musical or other 
fields are normally evaluated by listeners in 
terms of already-existing standards based on 
permanently set material (e.g. Beethoven’s, 
Hummel’s or Liszt’s improvised performances 
within the framework of the musical practice of 
their time). 

Literature does not exist in isolation from 
either life or language: it derives certain of its 
basic characteristics from the latter, and has an 
intimate, essential relationship to the former. 
David Daiches has stated the relation of litera- 
ture to life as well as can be desired (Literature 
and Society [London, 1938], pp. 268-9): 

“Looking at the matter quite empirically, we can see 
that one object which literature generally recognised as 
great has achieved throughout history is the presentation 
of aspects of human experience in such a way as to produce 
a pattern out of the apparent chaos of human life and so 
help to a better organisation and understanding of the 
facts of our existence. The whole concern of literature is 
with life as it is lived by human beings. The poet presents 
emotions as men have felt them, the novelist and the 
dramatist show us characters acting and reacting in an 
endeavour to give us a sense of reality, a concentrated 
essence of physical and psychological facts as they occur 
in the lives of men. The facts recorded may not be true in 
the sense that they have actually occurred at some given 
time, but, if the work is to rank as literature, they must be 
true to type, true to our sense of probability, and, further, 
they must be organised so as to conform to our sense of 
what is permanent and significant in experience. If we 
examine the difference between a work of literature that 
has been considered great by critics of different tastes and 
times and one that has not been so considered, we will find 
that ultimately this consists in an ability on the part of 
the author of the former work to penetrate through the 
individual fact to its implications for general human feeling 
and action. The question is one of selection, organisation 
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and presentation—the kind of facts the writer deals with, 
the way he welds them together, and the language in which 
he records them.” 


Because of this close relation with human 
experience on the one side and with language on 
the other, literature has certain essential func- 
tions and also certain limitations which are too 
often neglected. These may best be stated in 
the form of twelve theses, which we shall list in 
four sub-groups, with brief discussion of each. 


I. LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


1. Literature is part of culture. 

2. Literature is not necessarily the highest 
expression of culture. 

3. Literature is neither a full nor a balanced 
reflection of culture, and hence is not the meas- 
ure of culture. 

4. Mediocre literature is more representative 
of its culture than is great literature. 

Literature deals with human life and actions, 
and is itself a part of human behavior, in the 
activity both of him who creates it and of him 
who reads it; it is therefore part of culture. (We 
are here, and throughout this discussion, using 
the term culture in its broad, anthropological 
sense, that of all human behavior which is not 
conditioned either by heredity or by physical 
environment.) It is a part, but only a part, of 
culture; we must be on our guard, therefore, 
against ascribing either too little or too great an 
importance to the study of literature. A work of 
literature can be of very great assistance to us 
in understanding the people of any particular 
time and place, the way they acted and why 
they did so—to cite just one example, Kipling’s 
Stalky and Co. casts considerable light on the 
mentality and psychology of nineteenth-cen- 
tury British empire-builders. In the case of the 
greatest literature (e.g. Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy), it can give us a trans-cultural understand- 
ing of human nature. But it is a mistake to 
think that, if a culture has not found an expres- 
sion in great literary works (or in other types of 
artistic activity, e.g. painting or sculpture or 
music), it is therefore devoid of merit. A culture 
is not necessarily either better or worse than 
others for not having an expression in literature 
or art; there are other aspects of life (moral and 
social) which are of at least equal value with the 
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aesthetic aspects. The people of any given cul- 
ture may have more pressing concerns that 
demand immediate attention, such as the re- 
building of trade and commerce (as in eleventh- 
and twelfth-century Italy) or the conquest of a 
new continent (as in seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century America), and may be engaged 
in labors which are in themselves, but in a 
wholly different way, a form of art. The ex- 
treme example of such a situation is perhaps 
that of the Australian Bushmen, who had vir- 
tually no ‘‘material culture” of any kind, but 
whose organization and elaboration of kinship 
structure was a thing of high art in itself. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that literature 
gives either a complete or a balanced reflection 
of the culture out of which it springs, and that 
hence it can be taken as a satisfactory measure 
of that culture as a whole. Bernard DeVoto, in 
his important but neglected book The Literary 
Fallacy (Boston, 1944), pointed this out with 
regard to two periods of American history 
which, on the basis of their literary portrayals, 
are generally the objects of strong condemna- 
tion: the “Gilded Age”’ of the 1870’s, and the 
post-First-World-War period of the 1920’s. The 
same point could also be made with respect to 
many other times which are either over-valued 
(e.g. Louis XIV’s France) or under-valued (e.g. 
early seventeenth-century France; Victorian 
England) on the basis of their literary manifes- 
tations. Great literature, just through the fact 
of its being outstanding and hence different 
from what is usual in its culture, is in its very 
nature unrepresentative of its time; in fact, 
mediocre literature gives a better reflection of 
its culture than does great literature, by what- 
ever criterion the latter is defined. We may 
perhaps consider Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis or John dos Passos to be greater literary 
artists than, say, Booth Tarkington; but to 
learn about the normal, everyday life of the 
nineteen-tens and -twenties, we will do better to 
go to Tarkington than to Dreiser, Lewis or dos 
Passos. In fact, the humble detective story will 
be an even better source, specifically because 
the writer of mysteries is trying to hide his 
clues in a mass of detail reflecting very ordi- 
nary, humdrum life, without even the modicum 
of artistic selection and compression which an 
author like Tarkington would use. 
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II. THe WRITER AND His PuBLic 

5. The reading of literature is primarily a 
leisure-time activity. 

6. The writing of literature is either a leisure- 
time activity or a commercial undertaking. 

7. The writer is not, in his own right, either 
a leader or a prophet. 

As Bernard DeVoto pointed out in his The 
World of Fiction (Boston, 1950), the reading of 
literature may have different functions, psycho- 
logically speaking, on different levels, for per- 
sons of various age-groups, social classes, etc. 
However, for the ordinary person, literature is 
almost always something done on leisure time; 
for only a few people (primarily critics or 
teachers) can literature be a full-time, paid sub- 
ject of study. In earlier times, those who wrote 
literature did so likewise in their leisure time. In 
either case, it was of course the member of the 
aristocracy, with a great deal of free time, who 
had the most leisure to devote to the creation 
and the appreciation of the arts; from this basic 
fact derives the fundamentally aristocratic out- 
look of most of our West European literature. 
In more recent centuries, since the invention of 
printing, the writing of literature has become, 
for more and more people, a prime source of 
income. The professional writer and artist has, 
in many instances (led by such men as Dr. 
Johnson in literature or Beethoven in music), 
tended to aspire to the same social status as his 
leisure-class amateur counterpart. In other 
words, modern creative artists have desired the 
best of two worlds: the financial reward of the 
professional, with the high social standing of his 
patron. When the nouveaux riches of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have failed to 
see their supposed obligations to writers, these 
latter, instead of seeing that their duty lay in 
educating their public and new patrons, have 
taken refuge in the stereotyped conceptions of 
the misunderstood artist (de Vigny’s Chatterton) 
and of the thick-skinned, stupid Philistine 
bourgeois (Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pécuchet). In 
the social and economic uncertainties engen- 
dered by this attempt of the creative artist to 
reject the status of the paid servant, there have 
unquestionably been cases of tragedy for gifted 
individuals who could not stand up under the 
strain of the situation (e.g. Alfred de Musset, or 
the modern British composer Havergal Brian). 
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On the other hand, there have been at least a 
comparable number of practitioners of—shall 
we say—less than the highest ability (from 
d’Annunzio on upward) who have been able to 
impose on the world by pretending to be gen- 
iuses, and often obtaining all that they have 
claimed as their due. 

From these considerations, it follows that a 
writer, simply because he feels impelled to en- 
gage in literary creation, is not ipso facto either 
a leader or a prophet, nor should he be encour- 
aged to think himself one. So far as his literary 
endeavors are concerned, he is either a profes- 
sional or an amateur. If he is a professional, 
writing to earn his living, his prime function 
(like that of any other professional in any other 
field) is to supply his public with what it wants, 
so that he can obtain the money he wants; the 
relationship between professional and public is 
a purely commercial one. If, on the other hand, 
he is an amateur—and any writer for whom his 
message is more important than his sales comes 
under this heading—he may indeed speak what 
he wishes and how he wishes, but he has no 
right to complain if he is not granted the univer- 
sal acceptance and recognition he may think he 
deserves. In this respect, one who preaches a 
given gospel and wishes to guide his society 
through literature is in exactly the same posi- 
tion as any other preacher or reformer. Some 
preachers have been at the same time great 
literary artists, e.g. Isaiah and Jeremiah; others, 
equally great preachers and reformers, such as 
Savonarola, have not been notable literary fig- 
ures at all. To be a literary artist, a man needs 
one type of ability and training; to be a 
preacher, prophet or leader of men, one needs a 
totally different type of competence and under- 
standing. It is time to stop thinking that 
writers, gud writers, are in any way particularly 
qualified to counsel or guide society. 





Ill. Tue Stupy oF LITERATURE 


8. The study of literature is part of anthro- 
pology. 

9. The study of literature is not the center, 
nor the main concern, of intellectual life. 

10. The history of literature is not identical 
with the history of ideas or of culture. 

Since literature is part of human behavior, its 
study is part of the study of human behavior, 
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i.e. anthropology, and more specifically of cul- 
tural anthropology. (So are the study of art, 
music, history and all other humanistic sub- 
jects.) The traditionally-minded humanist 
should not be shocked at this statement; if 
anything, modern students of the humanities 
have retrogressed (primarily under the influ- 
ence of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
absolutism and authoritarianism) from the 
broad, truly humanistic and anthropological 
viewpoint of a Montaigne or a Vico. In the 
study of literature, as in other humanistic 
disciplines, we need to return to an all-inclusive 
view of our field in relation to human life as a 
whole. Even the customs and outlooks of socie- 
ties we tend to despise as “primitive” can on 
occasion cast new light on well-known literary 
works. For example, the dilemma of Bertrand, 
torn between his love for Mélissinde and his 
fidelity to his friend Joffroy Rudel, in Rostand’s 
La Princesse Lointaine, may seem to us exagger- 
ated or a romantic affectation, until we learn of 
such customs as that which prevailed in Samoa, 
of a lover sending a soa or intermediary to plead 
his cause with his beloved—and of course the 
soa often came to be in the same position as 
Bertrand. 

When we study literature, it can tell us a 
great deal about life, but not everything. There 
are many inportant aspects of life—the ethico- 
religious, the scientific, the aesthetic—which 
are not necessarily included in literature, and 
which may in some instances be virtually in- 
accessible to literary portrayal. Hence, al- 
though our intellectual life can of course be 
enriched by literary experience, it cannot be 
totally devoted to literature without becom- 
ing one-sided and woefully incomplete. All 
branches of human knowledge have something 
to contribute to even a literary critic’s or liter- 
ary historian’s outlook on his own special field. 
On the other hand, in an effort to identify liter- 
ary study with intellectual life as a whole, we 
too often expand the field of literature to in- 
clude a multitude of basically non-literary top- 
ics. This is especially true when we are dealing 
with the literature of a time and place in which 
artistic inspiration is lacking, such as the 
French seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
Specialists in such periods tend to supplement 
the scanty works of true literary merit by in- 
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cluding in their consideration a host of non- 
literary writings, such as seventeenth-century 
travellers and scientists, or eighteenth-century 
jurists and philosophers. This is not to deny 
that on occasion we may find meritorious liter- 
ary characteristics in a writer in a non-literary 
field (e.g. Galileo, Muratori or Montesquieu), 
but there is no justification for wholesale inclu- 
sion of non-literary material in literary study. 


IV. LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


11. Literature depends for its basic artistic 
qualities on the structural features of the lan- 
guage in which it is composed. 

12. Literature is not the measure of lan- 
guage, nor vice-versa. 

Literature derives certain of its specific char- 
acteristics from the nature of its medium, lan- 
guage. As is well known, any given language is a 
system of orally uttered and auditorily per- 
ceived symbolism; each language has its own 
peculiarities of systematic organization, in its 
sounds, its classes of forms (parts of speech), 
their combinations, and their meanings. From 
each of these features of language there derive 
certain corollaries: 

In the complexity of its organization, lan- 
guage is the most highly developed single 
system existing in human behavior. We nor- 
mally tend to overlook the very complex sys- 
tematicity of language, because we take it as 
much for granted as the air we move in and 
breathe, especially when we know and use only 
our mother tongue. Yet every language has a 
very involved and delicate system of adjust- 
ments which all of its speakers have to make, 
every time they use it. It has well been said that 
the greatest intellectual feat any human being 
ever performs is the learning of his or her own 
native language, between the ages of one and 
six. Each language has its own structural 
organization, within the framework of which 
both the everyday speaker and the literary 
artist must move. Neither the great writer nor 
the ordinary user of a language can introduce 
anything resembling radically new structural 
features (as was once remarked, not even Dante 
could have made Tuscan into a tone language). 
The contribution of, say, Shakespeare and the 
King James Bible to English has lain, not in the 
field of phonological, morphological or syntac- 
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tic structure, nor even in that of creation of new 
words, but rather in that of usage: set phrases 
and widely-repeated expressions. What the 
creative literary artist does, in contradistinc- 
tion to the man-in-the-street, is to make more 
sensitive and more effective use of the phono- 
logical and grammatical features, whatever 
they may be, that his language offers him—as, 
for example, in Verlaine’s and Mallarmé’s use 
of nasal and front-rounded vowels in French; 
Coleridge’s use of the English definite article in 
the third line of The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan (“Alph, the sacred river’); or (as Sapir 
pointed out) even a minor Chinese poet’s use of 
the grammatical independence of Chinese 
words. To understand these characteristics of 
any literary art, therefore, we must know the 
structural features of the artist’s language and 
analyze his use of them, as A. A. Hill and S. 
Chatman have done with such English poets as 
Gerald Manly Hopkins. 

In its symbolism, also, language is more 
highly organized than any other set of human 
behavior patterns. It involves two different 
types of symbolization: the denotational (refer- 
ential) and the connotational (emotional). 
Under the former are comprised the so-called 
“dictionary”? meanings of individual words, and 
also the meanings conveyed by grammatical 
features (e.g. time and type of action in English 
verbs and verbal phrases; singular, plural or 
indefinite in the number system of English 
nouns); these are symbolizations of real-life 
situations in the world in which we live. In addi- 
tion to referential meanings, however, there are 
also emotional meanings conveyed by structural 
features: not only the “overtones” of individual 
words, but also the messages concerning the 
attitude of the speaker towards what he is say- 
ing, that are signalled by the so-called “‘pro- 
sodic”’ features, especially those of intonation 
and voice-quality. Writing is, with relation to 
language, not only a secondary and derivative 
system of symbolization, but also an imperfect 
one, since even the most completely phonemi- 
cally-based orthography of a normal language 
(e.g. Finnish, Czech, Hungarian) gives at best 
only a partial, incomplete representation of pro- 
sodic features. This is of course why “written” 
literature is in some respects inferior to ‘“oral’’ 
literature, because it is incomplete by compari- 
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son; it is also why records and tapes of the 
“spoken word,” especially with the voice of the 
author, have received such widespread ap- 
proval: such records provide an indication of 
emotional content and overtones which cannot 
be obtained from mere reading by the eye alone. 
It is also worth noting that the density of mean- 
ings conveyed by any given linguistic expres- 
sion is very great, more so than that of a com- 
parable expression in any other representational 
medium. (Music had, perhaps, better be left out 
of consideration here, since its type of symbol- 
ism is so basically different, especially in that it 
is devoid of referential meaning.) If the reader 
does not believe this statement, let him test it 
by reading for an hour and then looking for an 
equal length of time at as many sculptures or 
paintings as he can, or even at a silent motion 
picture; he will find that the ramifying implica- 
tions of the words and linguistic constructions 
used in the work of literature are much more 
far-reaching than those of any work of direct 
representational art. 

Despite these interrelations between litera- 
ture and language, however, we must remember 
that they are basically different phenomena and 
subjects of study (as are, for instance, painting 
and optics, or music and acoustics), and that 
neither is to be evaluated in terms of the other. 
This warning is especially needed because of 
some critics’ tendency to measure the worth of 
a language in accordance with their estimate of 
its literature, and to consider, say, English or 
French or Italian as superior to that of a Congo 
tribe, because the latter has no literature com- 
parable to that of a European nation. It is by 
now a commonplace among linguistic analysts, 
however, that there is no such thing as a truly 
“primitive” language, and that all types of lin- 
guistic structure are equal in their over-all 
merit, though of course different in individual 
features. As Edward Sapir phrased it in his 
Language (Chapter X): 

“Both simple and complex types of language of an in- 
definite number of varieties may be found spoken at any 
desired level of cultural advance. When it comes to lin- 


guistic form, Plato walks with the Macedonian swineherd, 
Confucius with a head-hunting savage of Assam.” 


What, then, is our aim in studying any work 
of literature? To derive from it as much as we 
can, subject to the conditions and limitations 
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we have just been discussing, in connection 
with: 

1. The experiences of individuals in relation 
to other individuals and to their culture as a 
whole, with the especial lessons we can learn 
from cultures different from our own. From 
Corneille’s Rodrigue and Chiméne, in Le Cid, 
we can learn not only how a young man and a 
young woman in their position feel, but how 
mediaeval Spanish culture treated a situation 
like theirs, and how the subject had to be trans- 
formed to meet the different attitudes and de- 
sires of Frenchmen in the Baroque atmosphere 
of the seventeenth century. 

2. The experiences of humans gudé humans, 
insofar as such general, over-all experiences 
exist (and unquestionably they do, even though 
“human nature” is not as uniform throughout 
the race as many people suppose). From Dante, 
we can learn some of the fundamental problems 
confronting all of us in relation to whatever 
Power controls the universe, whether we be 
Christians, Jews, Moslems, Buddhists or what 
not; from the Song of Roland, from the charac- 
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in derive a 
confronting 


ters of Roland and Ganelon, wr 
deeper insight into the problem 
any man, so long as loyalty to one’s overlord 
and one’s fellow-man remains a basic aspect of 
human relationships. 

3. The aesthetic pleasure that can be had 
from perceiving artistic expression through the 
medium of the language involved, with its own 
specific individual characteristics. Fom Dante’s 
or Shakespeare’s or Goethe’s handling of their 
respective languages, we can derive new under- 
standing and new pleasure in the potentialities 
of communication by means of language. 

In short, we are back at Horace’s docere el 
placere—but, it is to be hoped, no longer in the 
narrow didactic and hedonistic interpretation 
placed on these terms by the absolutist and 
authoritarian Neo-Classicism of Baroque and 
Rococo times, but in a far broader and richer 
sense, that of modern anthropological, psycho- 
logical and linguistic understanding of all as- 
pects of human behavior. 

ROBERT A. HALL, Jr. 
Cornell University 


Summer Study Tour of Israel and Europe 


Thirty college students will tour Israel and 
five European countries this summer as mem- 
bers of a Hebrew language course given by 
Hunter College of the City of New York. The 
course, yielding three college credits, will en- 
able students to acquire facility in Hebrew con- 
versation and will include two sections, one for 
those with limited knowledge of the language 
and the other for intermediate students. The 
group will spend forty days in Israel, using the 
campus of Bet Beril as a home base. 

The college study tour will leave New York 
June 16 on the S.S. Jerusalem. On the way to 


and from Israel the college group will tour 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Greece and Cyprus, 
where the members will meet with student 
youth groups of those countries. 

The study tour is sponsored in cooperation 
with the Jewish Education Committee of New 
York and the Department of Education and 
Culture of the American Zionist Council. For 
further information, apply to Prof. Harry 
Blumberg, Chairman of Hebrew Division of 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, N. Y. 21, 
N. Y., or to Hebrew Culture Council, 426 W. 
58th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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French FLES in 


HE decision to institute the teaching of 

French at the elementary level in the 
School District of Clayton beginning with the 
third grade in 1959 was not taken lightly. Clay- 
ton is a district from which over 85% of the 
students go on to college; there are literally no 
drop outs because of academic or economic 
reasons between elementary school and high 
school. The six elementary schools have no 
classes with more than 30 students, the average 
being 21 students. After two years of thought, 
it was our conclusion that Clayton was the type 
of district that should be able to undertake a 
foreign language program throughout the ele- 
mentary grades, third through seventh. 

The next question we asked ourselves was 
whether or not, even if we felt we could do it, it 
was worthwhile. Our researches showed us that 
there is practically no objective evidence to 
indicate whether a program of this kind is de- 
monstrably worthwhile. (See John B. Carroll, 
“Wanted: A Research Basis For Educational 
Policy On Foreign Language Teaching,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, XXX (1960), 128- 
140.) The final decision was made because of a 
deep rooted faith that languages can be taught 
orally to younger children more efficiently than 
to older and more “sophisticated” groups. The 
real ‘‘evidence”’ for our faith was in the nature 
of personal testimonies of individuals who 
had learned a foreign language at a young age 
and who had retained their ear and their in- 
terest into maturity. 

The next area for decision concerned the 
choice of language to be taught. We settled on 
French for what must be admitted were largely 
pragmatic reasons. French is still an important 
international and cultural language. The mate- 
rials needed to teach French—books, filmstrips, 
records, motion pictures—are more numerous, 
although still not adequate, than those for the 
teaching of other foreign languages. It was also 
evident to us that there were more eligible 
teachers qualified in French than in other for- 
eign languages. Finally, in the Clayton district 
we had Mrs. Marjorie Pei, who has devoted 
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most of her professional life to developing 
methods, techniques, and materials for the 
teaching of French at the elementary level. 

We decided that the approach should be oral, 
that no reading or writing would be demanded 
of the children for at least two years, possibly 
not until the middle of the fifth-grade level. 
Having decided on the oral method, we felt that 
it should be a total approach, that no English 
should be spoken during the French class time. 
We also decided that we would start with the 
premise that we would prefer to have an expert 
classroom teacher who is interested in teaching 
French rather than a person trained only in 
French. We established that we would have 
every third-grade section throughout the entire 
district taught French; we wanted the students 
to understand that French was considered as 
important to the total curriculum as any other 
subject and was not a special feature brought in 
for only a few, or for purposes of show. 

Having made these decisions, we were then 
faced with the brutal reality of administering 
the program. We conducted a pilot program 
during the academic year 1958-59 at one of our 
elementary schools in grades four and five. Mrs. 
Pei, the fifth-grade classroom teacher also 
taught the fourth grade class in French. After 
Mrs. Pei’s pilot classes had been in operation 
for two or three months, we asked the principals 
of the elementary schools to visit them. Several 
were doubtful about the wisdom of undertaking 
so ambitious a program. Happily, after visiting 
Mrs. Pei in her class, we had 100% converts. 
Our next invitation was extended to elementary 
classroom teachers, elementary art supervisors, 
and elementary music supervisors. Almost forty 
of our teachers visited the classes during the 
next month. At the same time that this was 
going on, Mrs. Pei and I gave talks at the ele- 
mentary-school PTAs explaining the program 
to the parents. 

Just before the semester break it was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Pei would conduct a volun- 
tary in-service workshop and class for any of 
our elementary teachers who cared to attend. 
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This class took place every Wednesday after- 
noon from four to six o’clock at the high school 
where a modern language laboratory had re- 
cently been installed. Everyone who regularly 
attended this workshop was given one-half 
Clayton Equivalent Credit towards required 
summer school work. (Later in the 1959-60 
academic year we were able to offer full Clayton 
Equivalent Credit for a year’s participation in 
the training program.) Some twenty-six of our 
teachers took part during the last half of the 
1958-59 school year. Daily lesson plans of con- 
versational materials constituting six weeks of 
twenty-minute lessons at the third-grade level 
were made available. These materials had been 
developed and tested by Mrs. Pei in five years 
of the teaching of French in public-school classes 
and in university laboratory schools. Supple- 
mentary materials in the form of games, songs, 
skits, poems, stories, and so forth were distrib- 
uted. In all cases, the visual materials needed 
for each lesson and the exact method of presen- 
tation required for each accompanied the lesson 
materials. The lessons were presented in French 
to the training class and were rehearsed by the 
teachers as though they were students. Each 
teacher in turn prepared and taught a sample 
lesson, either one of those presented by the 
supervisor or another of his or her own devising. 
Songs and poems were learned. Visual materials 
were prepared by each teacher to accompany 
the lessons. Many new materials and games 
were devised. Many of the teachers were able to 
visit the pilot classes and do practice teaching 
with these groups. 

We announced at the same time that our 
program was so planned that any teacher who 
expected to teach her class in French during the 
next academic year, 1959-60, had not only to 
take our in-service program but also had to 
attend an approved summer school. Professor 
La Du, Chairman of the Modern Language 
Department at Washington University, St. 
Louis, cooperated fully with us. A refresher 
course in French for teachers, offering three 
undergraduate credits, was taught by Dr. La 
Du and included one hour daily of laboratory 
practice. A course in methods for teaching 
French at the elementary level, offering three 
graduate credits, was taught by Mrs. Pei. Reg- 
istration in the second course was dependent 


upon simultaneous registration in the first. The 
effect was that our teachers, before beginning 
their first year of teaching French in the ele- 
mentary school, had received a half-year, once- 
a-week, in-service course totalling twenty-six 
hours and a five-and-a-half week, five-days-a- 
week course at Washington University totalling 
eighty-one class hours and twenty-seven hours 
of laboratory practice. 

We began the academic year 1959-60 with 
nine third-grade classes, of which two were 
taught French by their own teachers, three were 
taught by Mrs. Pei, and four were taught by 
teachers other than the classroom teacher. 
Daily twenty-minute lessons were given to each 
third-grade class. The pilot groups, now in the 
fifth and sixth grades, were given half-hour les- 
sons daily. With the opening of this school year, 
Mrs. Pei began an in-service class and workshop 
on Wednesday afternoons from four to six 
o’clock and for this session had as an assistant a 
native-born Frenchwoman who had taught in 
French schools, married an American, and was 
now a resident of the Clayton district. Our 
teacher group, now numbering twenty-eight, 
was divided into two sub-groups, the advanced 
totalling thirteen and the beginners totalling 
fifteen. In both sections instruction centered on 
improvement of language facility, since it was 
felt that the method could now be best acquired 
through observation of the French classes in 
progress. In addition, assistance concerning 
materials and teaching problems which arose 
was given. All the teachers who were actually 
teaching French at the time were enrolled in the 
advanced group with the native speaker, the 
remainder studying with Mrs. Pei. Both groups 
were given practice in the language laboratory. 

For the 1960-61 academic year Mrs. Pei was 
given a full-time assistant drawn from the ranks 
of teachers who had been prepared in this way. 
Also, among our new teachers, two came with 
sufficient French backgrounds to enable them 
to assume responsibility for French classes. Two 
additional teachers from the in-service training 
group are teaching French in their own class- 
rooms. 

As we look ahead it seems clear that it will 
never be possible to have all our classes covered 
by the classroom teacher, desirable as that may 
be, but we do believe that we can keep the per- 
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centage high and, with the help of one or two 
supervisors, we will be able to cover those class- 
rooms where the teacher cannot take on her 
own children. However, it seems clear that if all 
classroom teachers will attend the workshops 
given by Mrs. Pei, they can be of great assist- 
ance to their classes even though they do not 
teach French formally. 

We are taking steps to make certain that 
when the children presently in the elementary 
grades reach our Junior High School, a one-year 
eighth grade school called Wydown, a top-flight 
French teacher will be there to greet them. We 
expect to have a native-speaking, experienced 
teacher who, in another year, will offer a class 
in beginning college-preparatory French to 
those children who will be coming along from 
the pilot project. Eventually we anticipate a 
full load of classes for this teacher in the eighth 
grade. When these eighth-grade children, who 
have benefited from the elementary program, 
reach the high school at the ninth grade they 
will be able to complete at the ninth-grade level 
two years of credit-carrying college-preparatory 
work, which in turn will enable those who wish 
to continue to have a fifth year of high school 
French by the twelfth grade. 

There are a number of serious problems 
which we anticipate having to face. What 
should be done with the children who transfer 
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into our district and who had not had any pre- 
vious French? If they enter the district at the 
fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh-grade level, how 
can we adjust the teaching of French for them? 
We expect that by the time the program reaches 
the fifth and sixth grade, a number of students 
will no longer be benefiting. Should they be kept 
on in a modified program or should they drop it 
at this point? We intend to give the academi- 
cally able students a continuing course which 
will gradually work into some reading and writ- 
ing and make them ready for an advanced type 
of program at the eighth-grade level. 

We have great faith in this program, and, 
despite the many hazards that still lie in our 
path, we believe it will be worthwhile. We hope 
that if we can carry it through to its conclusion 
it will offer a body of data for study and evalua- 
tion. At present there is no research which is of 
much help in undertaking a program such as 
ours. We hope Clayton will provide material for 
such a study, and we will be glad to cooperate 
with any qualified professional group in prepar- 
ing and executing a study of this nature. 


Francis V. Lioyp, Jr., Superintendent 
MARJoRIE PEI, Supervisor of 
Elementary French 
Clayton, Missouri 


Summer Programs in Latin America 


Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin 
America, a 68-page bulletin recently issued by 
the Pan American Union, presents concise up- 
to-date information on summer sessions, educa- 
tional tours, and student work projects in such 
Latin American countries as Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru. The 
publication covers scholarships, employment, 
veterans’ benefits, academic summer sessions, 


work projects, international living programs, 
study tours, and student vacation tours. The 
section on summer institutes, for instance, offers 
such information as name and location of insti- 
tutes, dates of programs, fees, courses, credits, 
and where to write for additional information. 

The publication sells for 35 cents a copy 
from the Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. 







Foreign Languages in the Colorado 
High Schools 


ECAUSE there are various and sometimes 

conflicting reports concerning the effective- 
ness of foreign language teaching at the high 
school level, the writer decided to observe the 
methods currently used in teaching foreign lan- 
guages to Colorado high school students, to 
learn how students are selected, to compare the 
course objectives, and to isolate problems which 
confront the foreign language teachers. To iden- 
tify the difficulties associated with foreign lan- 
guage programs, 103 teachers in Colorado schools 
were contacted through a questionnaire, twenty- 
three high schools were visited and the foreign 
language teachers were interviewed. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of their reactions to the 
questionnaire and their views concerning the 
attainment of foreign language course objec- 
tives, as well as a report on the observations in 
the classroom. 


I. METHODS 


The foreign language programs observed 
showed considerable variation in the teaching 
procedures used. While some teachers employed 
the conventional method—stressing grammar, 
reading, and translation, others preferred the 
direct method—emphasizing conversation, dia- 
logue, memorization, drills and the use of tapes 
and records. Not all teachers considered them- 
selves fully trained for instruction with the con- 
versational method. In a self-evaluation of their 
abilities to speak the language, 59°) of the 
teachers rated themselves good, 34% fair, and 
7% poor. Less than one-half of one percent of 
the foreign language teachers were born in the 
country whose language they were teaching. 
Thirty-three percent of the teachers are the 
products of the “American melting pot” in that 
they learned the foreign languages from their 
family associations during childhood. A com- 
parison of the teachers’ experiences revealed 
that those who had traveled abroad (38%) had 


not only increased their knowledge of the for- 
eign customs, but had also improved their con- 
versational ability. 


II. SELECTION 

Teacher satisfaction was expressed most often 
when students were “counseled into” foreign 
language classes. In those instances the classes 
were composed of relatively homogeneous 
groups of individuals whose abilities to learn 
had already been proven in other courses and 
who were serious about learning a foreign lan- 
guage. 

One teacher expressed a strong dislike of the 
system used in her school. ‘‘Those students who 
do not fit into mathematics or the science pro- 
grams are placed into the foreign language 
classes. Consequently my classes are mixed 
groups with different backgrounds, varying in- 
telligence quotients, different interests and aca- 
demic ambitions. My efforts are directed at the 
students who show interest or who have the 
highest level of ability; the others do poorly 
anyway, so I don’t bother with them.” Another 
teacher said, “‘I believe that student selection 
for a foreign language course should be based 
upon an intelligence quotient of 108 or above, 
ability to read at the student’s grade level, and 
possession of an average grade of ‘C’ in Eng- 
lish.” 


III. OpyecTIves 

When asked which objectives they considered 
most important in teaching modern foreign 
languages to high school students, the teachers 
expressed varying opinions. A comparison of 
the reactions revealed the following preference: 
Ist, pronunciation; 2nd, oral comprehension; 
3d, fluency in speech; 4th, knowledge of vocab- 
ulary; 5th, reading comprehension; 6th, knowl- 
edge of grammar; 7th, ability to translate; and 
8th, written composition. 
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IV. PROBLEMS 


Two problems loomed uppermost in the 
minds of the foreign language teachers. Main- 
taining student interest at a level to accomplish 
maximum learning during a given period of 
time was one of these. To observe how teachers 
maintained student interest, visits were made to 
thirty-three classes. Higher interest was ob- 
served in the classrooms where the teachers had 
attractively decorated the classroom walls, and 
used well-prepared and stimulating supple- 
mental teaching material. Interest was also 
maintained through the organization of foreign 
language clubs, through foreign language class 
participation in the school assembly programs, 
through the utilization of native speakers, and 
through club picnics. In addition, many teach- 
ers reported using pinata parties, oral reports, 
foreign food dinners, movies, attendance at the 
University Spanish Club fiesta, mardi gras, 
special holiday parties, television viewing of 
foreign language lessons and plays, visiting with 
USSR hockey team members, family unit dis- 
cussions, making maps of the foreign language 
country, singing Christmas carols in the foreign 
language, listening to radio programs on foreign 
language topics, a Spanish chorus of thirty voices 
organized and trained by the local music di- 
rector, construction of special projects such as 
the Eiffel tower, notebook research projects, 
exhibits, making tape recordings of dialogues in 
foreign language, and conducting trips abroad. 


Periodic determination of subject matter re- 
tained by the students was another area in 
which teachers were experiencing some diffi- 
culty. Some teachers preferred short daily 
quizzes, others favored longer weekly tests. One 
group of teachers liked to use written tests, an- 
other selected oral examinations. A compilation 
of the answers on the questionnaire reflects the 
following teacher preference: 1st, short an- 
swers; 2nd, dictation; 3d, conversation; 4th, 
translation; 5th, multiple choice; 6th, match- 
ing; 7th, standardized tests; and 8th, true or 
false tests. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 

It was not possible to determine the most 
effective method of teaching. The teachers who 
varied their presentations, dramatized the sub- 
ject matter, and employed many methods of 
testing, enjoyed the most successful teaching 
experiences. When students were allowed to 
register for a foreign language course without a 
prior determination of their ability to learn, 
results were often discouraging to teachers and 
students alike. The current approach to lan- 
guage teaching, as observed in this study, 
seemed to follow the pattern of gaining compre- 
hension and fluency, developing reading ability, 
and lastly, having the students attain an ade- 
quate writing proficiency. 

Harry J. MRACHEK 

Colorado Springs 


Chartered Flight to Germany 


Members of the AATG and their close rela- 
tives are being invited to participate in a char- 
tered round-trip flight to Germany this summer 
at $295 per passenger. The flight will leave New 
York for Frankfurt on July 1, 1961 and return 


to New York from Paris, on August 27, 1961, 
Information may be obtained from Mrs. Heidi 
Campbell, Teachers of German Travel Group, 
64 Farrell Street, Long Beach, L. I., New York. 
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American Doctoral Degrees Granted in the 
Field of Modern Languages in 1959-60 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Title of Thesis 


Name 


French 


Augst, Paul Marie Bertrand 


Bell, William Steward 
Berman, Lorna 


Boon, John Peter 
Bremen, Rudolph 


Browder, Clifford H. 
Brown, Frederick Elliot 


Brown, Thomas Harold 
Cantera, Angelo 

Carlson, Marianna Louise 
Carrison, Thérése Exton 
Cherry, Rufus Adrian 
Cismaru, Alfred G. 


Delattre, Genevitve 

Doherty, Thomas William 
Duhamel, Sister Saint-Sylvius 
Duisit, Lionel Roger 


Duval, Elga Liverman 
Ellrich, Robert J. A. 
Evans, Arthur Robert, Jr. 


Finn, John Roscoe 
Genz, Henry Edward 
Giordanetti, Elmo 


Goldberger, Avriel Horwitz 
Golden, Odette 


Greenwood, Rosa Audrey 
Grisby, John L. 
Guers, Yvonne Marie Jeanne 


Heller, Adolph Bernard 
Helein, Suzanne 

Higson, Judith 

Hockridge, Marion Lucille 
Jaeger, Patricia Joanne 
Karplus, Anne de Gruson 
Klebnikov, George 


* Also listed under Italian. 


Institution 


Colorado 


Columbia 
Toronto 


Columbia 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia 
Yale 


Illinois 
Michigan 

Yale 

California (L.A.) 
Kentucky 


New York University 


Columbia 
Middlebury 
Montreal 
Yale 


Columbia 
Harvard 
Minnesota 


Illinois 
Western Reserve 
Princeton 


Bryn Mawr 
Michigan 


California (L.A.) 
Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr 


Syracuse 
Columbia 

Laval 
Middlebury 
Minnesota 
California (L.A.) 
Columbia 
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The Development of Mechanism in Descartes’ Psychol- 
ogy 

Proust’s Nocturnal Muse: Dreams 

An Appraisal of the Works of the Marquis de Sade and 
His Portrayal of Man. 

Montaigne: Feudal Aspects 

Free Man’s Responsibilities in the Theatre of J-P. 
Sartre 

André Breton 

The Novels of Louis Aragon: His Vision of Man’s Death 
and Resurrection 

La Fontaine and the Psyche Tradition 

A Critical Edition of the Fabliaux of Rutebeuf 

A Study of Victor Hugo’s Les Travailleurs dela Mer 

Julien Benda et les problémes de la trahison des clercs 

Balzac and Three of His Anti-Social Characters 

The Sources of Marivaux’s Theater as Derived from the 
Theater of Molitre 

Les Opinions littéraires de Balzac 

André Saureés et la Musique 

Du Spirituel dans la critique de Charles Du Bos 

Madame du Deffand epistolitre, valeur littéraire de la 
correspondance 

Teodor de Wyzewa: Critic Without a Country 

The Structure of Diderot’s Major Fiction 

The Literary Art of Eugéne Fromentin: A Study in Style 
and Motif 

The Middle French Nouvelle Floridau et Elvide 

Analysis of the Composition of the Essais of Montaigne 

Benjamin Crémieux, A French Critic of Italian Litera- 
ture* 

Silhouette of the Twentieth Century Hero in France 

Trends Toward Realism in Marivaux’s Le Paysan 
parvenu 

Prologue and Epilogue in Medieval French Narrative 
Poetry 

A Preliminary Study of the Liber For/unae, a Fourteenth 
century French Poem 

Charles-Ferdinand Ramuz. L’Authenticité: ¢thique et 
esthétique de l’oeuvre ramuzienne 

Champfleury’s Contribution to French Literary Realism 

La Personalité d’André Gide 

La Femme dans la vie de Stendhal 

Marcel Jouhandeau, Créateur de Chaminadour 

The Uneasy Mask in Contemporary French Theater 

Julien Green: Etude d’un monde imaginaire 

Stendhal, critique littéraire 
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Name 


Kopman, Henry Marshall 


Korol, Madeleine F. 
Labat, Alvin A. 

Leblon, Jean Marcel Jules 
Lenardon, Dante Anthony 


Lindsay, Marshall 
Mahan, Sister Juan 
Mankin, Paul Alexander 
Mentha, Guy Gilbert 


Monty, Jeanne Ruth 


Nagy, Melchior Moses 
O'Gorman, George D. 
Olken, Ilene Tova 

Peirolo, James Joseph 


Reck, Rima Drell 
Rekasi, Joseph S. 


Reynolds, George Albert 
Ripley, Dana Phelps 


Riva, Raymond Theodore 


Robertson, Howard Stephen 
Roch, Madeleine 

Rountree, Benjamin Cox 
Sargent, Barbara Nelson 
Stoesser, Rose Anne 


Thelander, Dorothy R. 
Trembley, George 
Vitti, Karl David 


Ustilla, Micheline Dufau 
Wallace, Albert Harlan 


Wells, Charles Verlin 
Wilder, Warren F. 


Williams, Edward Baker 
Zakarian, Richard H. 


Spanish 
Abrams, Fred 


Allen, Alma C. 


Allen, Hazel Dorothy 
Allen, John Jay 


Allen, Rupert Clyde, Jr. 
Avila, Eneida 


Institution 


New York University 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Yale 


Toronto 


Columbia 
Fordham 
Yale 

Yale 


Ohio State 


Laval 

Columbia 
Michigan 
Western Reserve 


Yale 


Fordham 


Laval 
North Carolina 


Illinois 


Indiana 

Laval 

Yale 

Indiana 

California (Berkeley) 


Columbia 
Yale 
California (Berkeley) 


New York University 
North Carolina 


California (Berkeley) 
Boston 


Brown 
Northwestern 


Iowa State 
Boston 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

California (Berkeley) 
+ Tulane 


Title of Thesis 
The Phenomenon of Rencontre in A La Recherche du 
Temps Perdu 
Jules Romains, dramaturge 
The Moral Demonstration in the Novel of Marcel Proust 
Le Théatre de Montherlant, moraliste malgré lui 
Le Journal encyclo pédique: Author and Subject Index of 
the First Ten Years Together with a Complete Anno- 
tated List of Articles on Foreign Literature, 1756-1793 
The Poetry of Tristan Corbiére 
André Chénier: His Role in the History of French Poetry 
Irony in the Theater of Jean Giraudoux 
L’ Attitude intellectuelle de Voltaire dans le Dictionnaire 
philoso phique 
Frederic-Melchior Grimm, critique littéraire de ses 
contemporains 
La Joie dans l’oeuvre de Paul Claudel 
Diderot’s “Satire premiére:”’ A Critical Study 
Colette: Aspects of Imagery 
Giuseppe Giacos, Luigi Illica and Giacomo Puccini: A 
Critical Study of Their Librettos Derived from French 
Literature 
Art and the Artist: André Malraux 
L’Application de l’Art Poétique de Claudel 4 son oeuvre 
dramatique 
La Religion dans l’oeuvre de Montesquieu 
A Critical Edition of the Roman de Thébes (Lines 1-5394) 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 
Recurrent Thematic Material and its Structural Use in 
Works of Marcel Proust 
Le Dit de Guillaume d’ Angleterre: A Critical Edition 
Chemin claudelien 
Renan and the Seventeenth Century 
Le Livre du Roy Rambaux de Frise: A Critical Edition 
“Le Court d’Amours” of Mahiu le Poriier: A Fourteenth- 
Century Allegorical Poem, Edited with Linguistic, 
Historical, and Literary Introduction 
Laclos and the Epistolary Novel 
Marcel Schwob, faussaire de la nature 
Pensée et Création littéraires dans l’oeuvre de Remy de 
Gourmont 
The Texts of the Chansons of Antoine Bunois 
The Fatal Woman in French Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century 
Psychoanalysis in French Literary Criticism, 1920-1939 
The Concept of Latinité in the Works of Louis Marie 
Emile Bertrand 
Rabelais and the Cinguiesme Livre 
A Study of the Sources of Germinal Based upon an 
Examination of Zola’s Manuscripts, Notes, and their 
Sources. 


A Critical Edition of Lope de Rueda’s Comedia Eufemia 

Surrealism and the Prose Fiction of José Martinez 
Ruis (Azorin) 

Christian Doctrine in the General Estoria of Alfonso X 

An Analysis of the Language and Style of Cervantes’ 
Las dos doncellas and El casamiento engaroso 

Structure of the Poetry of Antonio Machado 

Las companfas bananeras en la novelistica centroameri- 
cana 
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Name 
Bayliss, Betty 
Berndt, Erna Ruth 
Brooks, Mary Elizabeth 


Chatham, James R. 


WM. MARION 


Institulion 


Illinois 


Wisconsin 


New Mexico 


Fiorida State 


Ciplijauskaité, Biruté Bryn Mawr 
- 

Debicki, Andrew Peter Yale 
Edberg, George John Kansas 
Iorster, Merlin Henry Illinois 
Gibbs, Beverly Jean Wisconsin 
Gibson, Moses Carl Oregon 
Gonzalez, Louis Columbia 
Gruber, Vivian Mercer Florida State 
Shepard, Sanford New York University 
Stern, Charlotte D. Pennsylvania 
Winget, Lynn Warren Wisconsin 
Young, Robert James, Jr. Wisconsin 

Italian 
Cavalchini, Mariella New York University 
Chierici, Joseph Columbia 
Giordanetti, Elmo Princeton 
Marchione, Sister Margherita F. Columbia 


Rebay, Luciano 
Portuguese 


Winkler, Norman 


Name 
Asmyte, Ieva 
Baeumer, Marx Lorenz 
Berent, Eberhard Ferdinand 
Buchne, Sheema Zeben 
Colby, Thomas F. 
Deinert, Herbert 
Glebe, William Valentine 


Hannum, Hunter G. 


Horwath, Peter 


* Also listed under French. 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

Institution 

North Carolina 

Northwestern 

Cornell 

Pennsylvania State 

Princeton 

Yale 

Univ. of Washington 


Harvard 


Michigan 


MILLER 


Title of Thesis 

Sebastian de Covarrubias’ “Supplemento la Tesoro de la 
lengua Castellana” a critical edition of selections from 
the original manuscript 

Tratamiento de algunos temas humanisticos en La 
Celestina 

Gabriel de Espinosa, “El Pastelero de Madrigal,” in 
History and Literature 

A Syntactical Study of the Indirect Interrogative in Old 
Spanish 

Aspectos de la soledad en la poesia espafola contempo 
rdnea 

The Poctry of José Gorostiza 

The Life and Works of José Milla y Vidaurre 

The “‘contemporaneos,” 1915-1932: A Study in Twen 
ticth-century Mexican Letters 

A Study of Five Contemporary Psy¢ hological Novels of 
Argentina 

Javier Lampillas: His Defense of Spanish Literature and 
His Contributions to Literary History 

Whitman’s Hispanic Fame 

Francois Rabelais and Miguel de Cervantes: Novelists 
of Transition 

L6pez Pinciano and Aristotelian Literary Criticism in 
the Spanish Renaissance 

Studies on the Sayagués in the Early Spanish Drama 

Auxiliary Verbs in the Prose Works of Alfonso X 

Estudios estilisticos de las Rimas de Gustavo Adolfo 
Becquer 


Una Rivalutazione Delle Fonti Italiane Di Shakespeare 

La M e L’aquila: Due simboli cristiani nel paradiso di 
Dante 

Benjamin Crémieux, A French Critic of Italian Litera 
ture* 

La poesia di Clemente Rebora 

Le origini della poesia di Giuseppe Ungaretti 


Sertao and the Romances of Four Brazilian Writers 


AND LITERATURE 
Title of Thesis 

Luther's Sermons as a Mirror of his Time 

Das Dionysische in den Werken Wilhelm Heinses 

Die Liebesauffassung bei Opitz und Weckherlin und ihr 
geschichtlichen Vorstufen 

A Metrical Translation of Gregorius, the Good Sinner, 
Hartmann von Aue with Critical and Interpretive 
Notes 

Herman Hesse’s Attitude Toward Authority: A Study 

Rilke und die Musik 

The Relationship between Art and Disease in the Works 
of Thomas Mann 

The Plight of Pallas: Motifs of Sterility in the Works of 
Gottfried Benn 

Antiklerikale Literatur in Rahmen des oesterreichischen 
Kulturkampfs, 1780-1920: Vom katholischen Stand- 
punkt 
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Name Institution 
, Hyde, James Franklin Indiana 


Minnesota 


Krugel, Fred A. 
Lettau, Reinhard A. Harvard 


Milligan, Thomas Robert New York University 


Oksenholt, Svein Southern California 


Rempel, Margareta Towa State 


Title of Thesis 

The Religious Thought of Johann Jacob Christoffel von 
Grimmelshausen as Expressed in the Sim plicianische 
Schriften 

Suffering and the Sacrificial Ethos in the Dramatic 
Works of Franz Werfel 

Utopie und Roman. Untersuchungen zur Form des 
deusches utopischen Romans im 20. Jahrhundert 

The German Verb-Genitive Locution From Old High 
German To The Present: A Study in Structure of Con- 
tent 

Educational Theories in the Works of Georg Christoph 
Lichtenberg 

Leo Tolstoy, Gerhart Hauptmann and Maxim Gorky: 
A Comparative Study 


Samelson, William Texas Gerhart Herrmann Mostar: A Critical Profile 
f Sayles, Barbara California (L.A.) The Sublime and Klopstock: A Study of Theories of the 
Sublime in Eighteenth-Century Germany with Special 
f| Reference to Klopstock 
Zipper, Eva Maria New York University An Etymological Glossary to the Old High German 
Tatian 
* { SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
in Name Institution Title of Thesis 
Bristol, Evelyn Cordelia California (Berkeley) The Lyric Poetry of Fedor Sologub 
= Ermolaev, Herman California (Berkeley) | The Genesis of Socialist Realism 
Flaume, Anatol Pennyslvania The Make-up of a Textbook for an Intensive Russian 
fo Course 
Gibbon, William B. Pennsylvania Popular Star Names Among the Slavic Speaking Peoples 
Grebenschikov, Wladimir Montreal Le Réel et l’irrationnel chez Tourgnenev 
are Konrad, Alexander N. Pennsylvania Semjon Jakovlevic Nadson: A Survey of His Work 
di Pataki, Sylvestre M. Montreal Critique des théories de l’aspect appliqué au verb@russe 


Shaw, John Roger 
ra Weil, Irwin A. 


Univ. of Washington 
Harvard 


Name Institution 
Far Eastern 
Bailey, Don Clifford Michigan 
Sanskrit 


Joshi, Shivram Dattatray Harvard 


Name Institution 
» bi Danielson, John David Michigan 
etive Kaiser, Walter Jacob Harvard 
Murdock, Eleanor Eckhart Radcliffe 
study Richardson, Frank Charles Michigan 
Tracy, Robert Edward Harvard 


Ilya Ehrenburg: The Career of a Soviet Writer 
Four Novels by Maksim Gor’kij 


OTHER LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Title of Thesis 


The Rakuydsha and Its Place in the History of Diction- 
aries in Japan 


Kaunda Bhatta on the Meaning of Sanskrit Verb 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Title of Thesis 


Pastorelas and Serranillas, 1130-1550: A Genre Study 
Praisers of Folly: Erasmus, Rabelais, and Shakespeare 
The Critical Reception of André Gide in Sweden 
Heinrich von Kleist’s Reception in France 

The Flight of a Seagull: Chekhov’s Plays on the English 


oe Stage 
V orks 5 
Zuther, Gerhard Helmut Waldemar Indiana Problems in Translation: Modern American Dramas in 
S German 
<chen LINGUISTICS 
stand- Name Institution Title of Thesis 
Abdalla, Albert George Michigan An Instrumental Study of the Intonation of Egyptian 





Colloquial Arabic 


~ we. 
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Name Instutition 
Cowan, William George Cornell 
Crawford, John Chapman Michigan 
Dato, Daniel P. Cornell 
Di Pietro, Robert Joseph Cornell 


Edgerton, Mills Fox, Jr. 


Grimes, Joseph Evans 
Helmy-Hassan, Salah Eldin 


Krueger, John Richard 


Princeton 


Cornell 
Michigan 


Univ. of Washington 


Leonard, Clifford Shattuck Cornell 
Sobelman, Harvey Harvard 
Troike, Rudolph Charles Texas 
Valdman, Albert Cornell 


Title of Thesis 


A Reconstruction of Proto-Colloquial Arabic 

Pike’s Tagmemic Model Applied to Totontepec Mixed 
Phonology 

A Historical Phonology of Castilian 

The Structural Description of an Alcamese Silician Dia- 
lect in America 

Color Terms in Transitional Latin: A Method for the 
Diachronic Investigation of the Semantics of an Area 
of Vocabulary Together with an Initial Study 

Huichol Syntax 

Verb Morphology of Egyptian Colloquial Arabic 
Cairene Dialect 

The Structure of Discourse and Poetry in the Mongolian 
Chronicle of Sagang Sechen 

A Reconstruction of Proto-Rhaeto-Romance and its 
Implications for the History of French 

Structural Analysis at the Syntactic Level 

A Descriptive Phonology and Morphology of Coahuilteco 

A Descriptive Phonology of Standard French 


DEGREES REPORTED IN OTHER FIELDS OF INTEREST TO LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Name Institution 
Education 
Larew, Leonor Arce Missouri 
Linguistics and Social Psychology 
Hildum, Donald Clayton Harvard 
Miami University 
* 


High school teachers of Romance languages 
are needed for Army-operated schools for Amer- 
ican children in Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Ger- 
many, and France for the 1961-62 school year. 
Qualifications include a bachelor’s degree and 
two years of teaching experience. Basic salary 
for the school year is $4435, with additional in- 
crements for a master’s degree and for 30 


Title of Thesis 


A Study of Spanish Articulation in the Elementary 
School: A Pilot Study 


Some Linguistic Measurements and Personality 


Compiled by WM. MARION MILLER 


semester hours above the master’s degree. 
Round-trip transportation and living quarters 
are provided. The tour of duty is one year. For 
application procedure write to Teacher Re- 
cruitment, Civilian Personnel Office, Interna- 
tional Division, Old Post Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Foreign Languages In Schools 


Just one year after presenting his reform proposals for 
senior high schools in The American High School Today, Dr. 
James Bryant Conant has published his views on the junior 
high school. The ex-Harvard President’s report, entitled 
Education in the Junior High School Years (Educational 
Testing Service, $0.50), is a modest work, forty-six pages 
in length, but it represents the result of observations 
made in 237 schools in ninety school systems in twenty- 
three states. Proposed as “‘A Memorandum to School 
Boards,” the report contains fourteen specific recommen- 
dations. Among the recommendations is one urging that 
60 to 70 per cent of classroom time to be devoted to what 
Dr. Conant calls “solid”? academic subjects. Reaffirming 
more or less what he concluded in his high school findings 
about foreign language training (we remember that he con- 
sidered only two years of high school foreign language 
study “the most common deficiency”), Dr. Conant now 
says that “some, if not all pupils should start the study of 
a modern foreign language on a conversational basis with 
a bilingual teacher in grade seven.”’ He further maintains 
that the school must offer continuous instruction of the 
same language with bilingual instructors through the 
twelfth grade. 

Another recent report, this one at a higher educational 
level, also introduces the question of language preparation. 
Graduate Education in the United States (McGraw-Hill, 
$6.95) by Bernard Berelson, Director of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research at Columbia University, is essentially 
a defense of the Ph. D. program in the U. S. as we know it. 
But whereas it finds that graduate students are, in general, 
well qualified in their major fields, it also finds them seri- 
ously lacking in several skills, one of which is the adequate 


An Experiment 


\t one time or another, we have had students who, ex- 
periencing difficulty with pronunciation, have completely 
given up trying to master it. In our Spanish classes we have 
had students who, at the end of one year, could not dis- 
tinguish a diphthong from a simple sound. When we pa- 
tiently remonstrated with them that two vowel letters 
“meant” two sounds, we were finally rewarded with a two- 
sound syllable, but the sounds were in reverse! They saw 
“veinte” but they pronounced “viente;” to them “seis” 
” “ciudad” was “‘cuidad” and “Europa’”’ bore no 
resemblance to the original. 

We imputed these vocal aberrations to “non-musical” 
ears but we had some suspicion that bad pronunciation was 
related to inferior performance. This past year, we de- 
cided to give the students more aural-oral training and to 
see what the results would be. 


was “sies, 


knowledge of a foreign language. Dr. Berelson’s report, 
like Conant’s, resulted from a long-term study financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation. While offering its recommenda- 
tions, it does not advocate (and again here it resembles the 
Conant reports) any wholly revolutionary changes in sys- 
tems. 

Still another recent educational survey, though different 
from the earlier mentioned ones, is of interest to the lan- 
guage teaching profession. This one is the result of a short- 
term study (a one-month trip to Russia) conducted by 
seventy-one U. S. school and university educators, rather 
than by one individual, and needless to say, not made for 
the purposes of making recommendations and changes in 
the ‘‘system.”’ The report, called The Changing Soviet 
School and edited by George Z. F. Bereday et al. (Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, 514 pp., $6.50), was 
sponsored by the Comparative Education Society, which 
also sponsored the group trip to Russia in the summer of 
1958. It is similar to the other reports of Russia in the fol- 
lowing respect. It points out that foreign language instruc- 
tion in Russian schools is also deficient, stating that 
“with the exception of those who specialize in a particular 
language, general language teaching is not very much 
better than it is in the United States. The School Director 
who could converse in a foreign tongue was a rarity.”’ But 
Mr. Fred M. Hechinger, who is Education Editor for the 
New York Times, sees no comfort in this observation. He 
wants to know (Book Reviews, Oct. 9, 1960, p. 3): “... 
how typical is the American school principal who knows 
how to speak a foreign language?” 

GEORGE J. EDBERG 

Philadel phia Pa. 


in Aural Skill 


The language laboratory, of course, shouldered some of 
the burden. We saturated the students with question- 
answer exercises hoping to lure a student into answering: 
‘Je m’appelle Jean” when he heard the inevitable: ‘‘Com- 
ment vous appelez-vous?” Basically (and perhaps naively) 
we worked on the theory that one combination of sounds 
would instantly strike a mental lever which would release 
the answering sounds. These questions and answers were 
heard times without count in the classroom and in the 
Jaboratory. At times I would pose the questions, at other 
times the students might question each other or even ques- 
tion me, until question and answer, we thought, were part 
and parcel of their speech habits. 

Examination time posed a problem. Not wishing to 
monopolize the laboratory, I decided to give the “oral” 
part of the exam on my portable tape-recorder and in the 
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classroom. Thus, I could test only their aural proficiency 
because, to the questions on the tape, they were instructed 
to wrile, not speak, an answer. As the second half of the 
exam, I decided to present them with written questions to 
which they should write answers. Variations between the 
aural and written questions were slight and all the questions 
had been heard and repeated in class and in the laboratory. 
Thus, on the subject of the days of the week I asked: 
“Qué dias va Ud. a la escuela?” on the tape-recorder and 
I also wrote out a question: “gQué dias no va Ud. a la 
escuela?” To both questions, heard and seen, the students 
wrote out their answers. 

This was the system of testing evolved in my class and 
used throughout the first year of the language. We are not 
experts on tests and measurements nor can we state that 
certain deductions resulting from the tests are now incon- 
trovertible fact. We do know that we were absolutely in- 
correct in our original prognostication before the first test 
was given. At the outset, I should have wagered that the 
grades obtained in the written exams would have been in- 
variably higher than those obtained in the “aural” exams. 
I thought then and, in spite of a year’s experiment and 
evidence, I still do, that aural skill is more difficult of 
attainment than reading skill. But as the year progressed 
and the grades for the aural and written questions were re- 
corded side by side, the evidence pointed to an incredible 
similarity of grades. It seemed that a good “hearer” was a 
good reader; the slow hearer was the bad reader. In short, 
given the same amount of training, it seemed that both 
skills were either good, bad, or mediocre. Could we deduce 


Foreign Language Week at 


Highlighting the activities of Foreign Language Week 
which took place at Eastern Montana College during 
October 16-21, were lectures by Assistant Professors 
Irving Fine and Boriss Kaleps. In his lecture, ““The Pano- 
rama of Spanish Literature,” Professor Fine stressed the 
importance of traditionalism and regionalism in all 
epochs of Spain’s literary production. To illustrate this 
phenomenon, he indicated the extreme importance of 
Spanish history as source material for many plots of the 
Golden Age theater. 

Professor Kaleps pointed out that from the eleventh to 
the end of the seventeenth centuries Russian literature 
lived almost entirely removed from contacts with Europe. 
A great change, however, came about early in the eight- 


Languages in Iowa High Schools 


Of the 614 Iowa high schools, only 13 offered 
a four-year program in a modern foreign lan- 
guage last year. 98 schools offered two-year 
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that the musical or tuneful ear was a myth and that mental 
and aural quickness were related? The year’s evidence 
pointed to this. Could we have the temerity to state that 
“sharpness” of mind controlled or was primarily responsible 
for acuity of ear? The experiment seemed to prove this. 

Perhaps the samplings (seventy students) were too few 
to be conclusive, but the problem and findings so intrigued 
me that I decided to probe further and extend investiga 
tion beyond my classroom. An attitude on the part of some 
students vexed me. The attitude was shown by their un [ 
invited, truculent, categorical statement during the first 
class of the year that they had never been good in Jan 
guages, they were, at present, no good and forevermore 
they would remain bad. 

I decided to investigate and find out their grades in 


other subjects to ascertain if there was a relation between | - 
their language performance and their other grades. What “ 
were the results? There was not the amazing similarity a 
which we had witnessed between the hearing and reading V 
abilities, but there was enough similarity of performance in “ 
all subjects to make a provocative and perhaps personal ” 
conclusion that a good language student was a good all th 
around student or, in short, a good student was just that, i 
no matter what the subject. = 
We might have the temerity to conclude also that if ” 
all conditions are equal, a good language student will do ng 
. . ° tio 

well in his other stuclies. # 
ERNEST A. SICILIANO ™ 
Boston College ” 
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Eastern Montana College va 
sne 
eenth century with the founding of St. Petersburg hy alse 
Peter the Great. It is this epoch which marks the beginning writ 
of Russia’s active literary relations with Europe, contacts Gid 
which have been maintained up to the present. As a notable and 
example of Russia’s widened literary horizons, Professor tire 


Kaleps mentioned the echoes of Burns, Chénier and Byron 1 





that are to be found in the works of Pushkin. fron 
Additional features of Foreign Language Week at East Sati 
ern Montana College were films, exhibitions of realia and a and 
student convocation emphasizing international under- spon 
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Book Reviews 





LINETTE F. BRUGMANS, The Correspondence of 
André Gide and Edmund Gosse, 1904-1928, 
New York University Press, New York, 
1960. Pp. ix+220. $4.50. 

The friendship that developed between Edmund Gosse 
and André Gide cannot be counted among the major ones 
of Gide’s life, nor does the present correspondence in any 
way measure up to that with Claudel, Du Bos, Jammes, or 
Valéry in either significance or human interest. The editor 
of this new volume is well aware of that fact and makes no 
attempt to exaggerate the importance of what does, never- 
theless, constitute a valuable set of documents for all 
students of Gide. We learn nothing really new but, thanks 
to these letters, our picture of Gide becomes just slightly 
sharper than it had been. His struggle with and concern 
for his works, the problem of his homosexuality, the rela- 
tionship with his wife—all these are given the benefit of 
additional illumination throughout his correspondence with 
Gosse. 

Linette F. Brugmans has also done more than merely 
edit the eighty-eight letters that remain out of the slightly 
higher number exchanged between the two men. She has 
written an excellent forty-three-page introduction in which 
she examines not only the facts of the correspondence but 
also presents the contrasting personalities of the two 
writers and attempts an evaluation of Gosse as a critic of 
Gide. In doing this she displays considerable understanding 
and sympathy—gifts that are implicit throughout her en- 
tire undertaking. 

The first document we are confronted with is a note 
from Gosse to Gide, written in 1904, and thanking him for 
Sail and Le Rot Candaule; this, however, was a false start, 
and the real exchange begins with Gosse’s emotional re- 
sponse to La Porte étroile in 1909. It ends with a letter from 
Gide, written in 1928, a month before Gosse’s death. The 
letters of Gide are given in the original French, followed by 
a translation by Linette F. Brugmans. (These translations, 
while faithful, are rather free in spots, and anyone wanting 
to get the full import of Gide’s words would of course do 
well to check against the original. To a letter giving him 
the news of Rupert Brooke’s death, Gide answers, in Mrs. 
Brugmans’ words, “I am gladdened by what you say about 
Rubert Brooke.” One is less startled to see that Gide had 
actually written, “J’aime 4 vous entrendre parler ainsi de 
Rupert Brooke” [pp. 119-120].) Each item of the corre- 
spondence is annotated, with notes following the letter 
they refer to and printed as part of the text—a satisfactory 
and presumably economical comprise between true bot- 
‘om-of-the-page footnotes and inconvenient end-of-the- 
book notes. These notes are occasionally over abundant. 
For example, the two notes on Valery Larbaud (pp. 48 & 
110)—the first one especially—seem unnecessary and, for 


someone not too well acquainted with the French literary 
scene, misleading: one gains the impression that Larbaud 
(whose cosmopolitanism is strangely reduced to Anglicism) 
was a constant resident of England during the time of the 
Gide-Gosse exchange—which, of course, he was not. Or 
again, when Gide, afier seeing Gosse at Pontigny in 1911 
and looking forward to going to London the following 
Spring, writes, “Meanwhile I am reading a lot of English” 
(p. 67), a footnote refers to an entry in Gide’s Journal 
indicating what he was reading two months previously, 
i.e. before Pontigny. But these are minor points, and in a 
work such as this one too many footnotes are decidedly 
better than too few. One might thus deplore the fact that 
when letters by others (Desjardins, for instance, pp. 65- 
66) are quoted in the notes, they are not supplied with the 
same editorial apparatus as the letters by Gide and Gosse. 

The letters are followed by a Gosse chronology, a Gide 
chronology up to 1928, a bibliography of works consulted, 
and an index. The latter, indispensable in a volume of this 
nature, has been carelessly done. Checking at random, one 
discovers that The Duchess of Malfi, mentioned in the 
Desjardins letter referred to above, is not in the index; 
Les Mimes should refer to p. 71n rather than p. 71; Tusi- 
tala (i.e., R. L. Stevenson), mentioned on pp. 66n and 
71n, is not in the index at all; the entry for “Stevenson” 
refers to pp. 70 and others, but not to p. 71n where the 
writer is also mentioned; the entry for ‘Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise’’ (sic, this should have been italicized) does not 
refer to pp. 92n and 93 where the periodical is mentioned; 
La République des Lettres (p. 94n) does not show up in the 
index; William Hale White appears as “Hale White, 
William,” rather than “White, William Hale’’—and there 
are undoubtedly other slips. 

In short, Linette F. Brugmans has done an excellent 
job of presenting and editing an interesting although ad- 
mittedly marginal literary correspondence. While she, or 
whoever did the checking on the more mechanical aspects 
of the work, has not given us a product as polished in its 
details as to satisfy the most exacting critics, her book 
does stand as a needed, and generally reliable, contribution 
to scholarship. 

Leon S. RovupIEz 
Columbia University 


VERNE, JuLes. De la Terre a la Lune. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
Virgil A. Warren and William C. Holbrook. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959, xvi+ 148 
pp. $1.95. 


Man’s dream to reach the moon has found many ex- 
pressions; science fiction, created by Flammarion and 
Jules Verne became the modern version of utopian moods. 
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Today, almost 100 years after the publication of De la 
Terre d la Lune (1865), the ideas proposed “have become 
potential realistic facts.” Of course, the book bears its 
date, and the illustrations from the Hetzel edition of 1866 
will amuse the reader; with scientists dressed in morning 
coats, wearing top hats, and sporting long beards, while 
the rivets of an odd shaped missile protrude in symmetrical 
patterns. 

The novel humorously pictures a successful attempt to 
fire a missile which misses its Objective and circles the 
moon as a satellite. It is strange to note that the author 
in a sequel entitled A utour de la Lune (1870) retracted this 
solution as “scientifically impossible” and described the 
recovery of the missile from the ocean, with its passenger, 
a daring Frenchman, well and alive. The editors of the 
present text did well to eliminate “lengthy descriptions 
and theoretical discussions,” the kind of argument that, 
in 1865, lent scientific realism and today is devoid of 
interest; they did well not to allude to the sequel and leave 
the “ardent”? Ardan bravely circling the moon, well fed 
and enjoying his rather quaint circumstance. We only wish 
they had included the summary of the novel, contained in 
the first 6 pages of the sequel Awtour de la Lune (Hetzel, 
1870), which would aid student’s comprehension. We sug- 
gest it be made available to classes using the text. 

We welcome this attractive paperback, with clear print, 
helpful notes, and a relatively small vocabulary of 3500 
words. It can serve in second year classes and is well 
adapted to outside reading assignments. 

Oscar A. HAAC 

Emory University 


MonpDeELLI, Rupo.pn J. French Conversational 
Review Grammar. New York: American Book 
Co., 1960. Pp. x +262. $4.00. 


Since in grammar books I’/habit fait le moine, we face 
here a sad situation. This work could be compared to a 
sound body dressed in tatters. Each of the 24 lessons has 
four major parts. I. Conversation: dialogues, set in Paris, 
dealing with everyday activities and including a few allu- 
sions to French “culture.”” Parallel English equivalents 
are given. II. Expressions utiles, taken from part I and 
with occasional additions. III. Grammaire: to quote the 
author, it attempts a “thorough review of fundamentals.” 
In this section Mr. Mondelli does nicely. He is succinct 
yet he says enough. The grammar widens the material 
learned—or rather, taught—earlier, but avoids going into 
refinements which would be a hindrance rather than a 
help at the second-year level. In some cases the subject 
under consideration is taken up in two consecutive lessons. 
The lack of an immediate bird’s eye view is then counter- 
balanced by more practice and less cluttering of the 
student’s mind. However, contradictions may arise as in 
Lesson 8 where la maison dans laquelle il est né is given, 
to be superseded in Lesson 9 by ov. IV. Exercices: Though 
not particularly imaginative, they are sensible, varied, 
adaptable to oral and written work, and they stay close 
to the preceding sections of the lesson. 

Unfortunately this book contains an unusual amount 
of errors and bad French. The first exercise in Lesson 1 
directs: “Répondez en frangais...” but the first ‘“ques- 
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tion” is: “Dites bonjour 4 votre ami’ (p. 5). Here are 
some, though by no means all, of the more serious mis 
takes: Autant que possible translated as 
ble” (p. 9); Que dit-on pour prendre congé & un ami? (p. 13); 
Bon soir (p. 16); J’entends dire (pp. 29, 113) [an expression 
which here calls for the past tense]; Vous avez patience 
(p. 32); Est-ce un train direct ou ai-je d changer (p. 35) 
[for est-ce que je dois, est-ce qu'il faut]; un wagon-restaurant 
sur le train (p. 36); un train (pp. 40, 41) [for le train]; 
s'il manque un train (p. 41) [is he shooting at it?]; l’histoirie 
(p. 41); café naturel (twice on p. 44) [i.e. not ersatz?|; 
collége translated as “college” (p. 52); Allé .. . Qui parle? 
(p. 59) [for qui est d Vappareil?]; Dites d Marie ce que tu 
veux (p. 66); Celle-ci cotite onze francs.—Est-ce de bonne 
qualité? (p. 68); Il y une faute dans la 19e ligne (p. 76); 
Si nous arrangions une soirée thédtre? (p. 77); on est en 
train de préparer une piéce de Racine (p. 77) [cooking part 
of Racine?|]; Qui ne connait pas cette tragédie. . . 
[un pas de trop]; Donnons rendez-vous (pp. 86, 198) [for 
prenons, donnons-nous, or simply rendez-vous]; affranchir 
une lettre aux Etats-Unis (p. 87) [for pour les]; sur le champs 
(p. 97); le soprano Charlotte Jeanmaire (p. 113); vous ne 
portez pas de briquet (p. 129); malcomprise par le public 
(p. 167); ouvrir la télévision (p. 168) [a low-class term]; 
fermons l'appareil (p. 169) [for arrétons]; des fritures (p. 
169) [for de la friture or des parasites]; deux places vides 
(p. 190); le wagon de dernier (p. 190) [for wagon de queue, 
etc.]; I] a besoin d’une plume qui écrit (p. 57) [for écrive]; Je 
pense qu’il est permis (p. 198) [for c’est permis]; assister au 
cinéma (p. 198); Quels sont les jours que vous n’avez pas de 
classes? (p. 109) .... 

Other misconceptions of French life and the French 
language are shown by: les allumettes sont un monopole du 
gouvernement (p. 122) [rather than de I’ Etat]; voulez-vous 
que j'expédie ce paquet colis postal? (p. 87) [said at the post 
office which does not handle colis postaux—this is the 
railroads’ (SNCF) job]; on ne doit fumer que dans le wagon 
de dernier |sic]. C’est la que se trouve le wagon-fumoir (p 
190) [There is no such wagon to my knowledge. Further- 
more one smokes in any compartiment not marked Non- 
Fumeurs.| On p. 194 it is implied that French railways 
have three classes, which has not been the case in recent 
years. At the hotel someone asks: ‘“‘Faut-il m’inscrire tout 
de suite?”’ (p. 152) [s’inscrire means to sign up for a course, 
to put your name down on a list of contributors, etc. but 
not to register at the desk.] The hotel manager replies: 
“Ca ne presse pas. Mais voulez-vous bien remplir cette 
fiche?” (p. 152) which makes no sense at all. Another 
non sequitur is found on p. 122; the subject is matches: 
«|, , 4 moins que vous ne les payiez, on ne vous les donne 
pas gratis.” A quelle heure ¢a commencera-t-il? (p. 112 
[a mixture of styles]; Que ferais-je? (p. 134) [much too 
“noble”; les contributions des Etats-Unis a la musique 
(p. 121) [for apport, as contributions means “taxes”; 
billets d’entrée (p. 17) [for plain billets}; vous le prendre: 
en amitié (p. 52) [instead of il vous plaira, etc.]; i es! 
facheux d’avoir une montre qui ne marche pas and il 6 
ennuyeux d’entendre sonner le téléphone (p. 64); d vrai dire 
(pp. 60, 78) is used here to express certitude whereas tt 
implies hesitation, reluctance]; c’est un peu petite (p. 91): 
c'est plus belle que l'autre (p. 104); c’est trés jolie (p. 151): 
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and in the grammar rules, C’est jolie, cette cravate-ci (p. 80) 
as an example! Vous aimez mieux (p. 75); ce qwil aime 
mieux (p. 118); il aime mieux (p. 147); Lequel est plus im- 
portant dans un tableau, le dessin ou la couleur? (p. 100); 
Lesquels sont les écrivains ... les plus lyriques? (p. 164). 

There is an abuse of such words as favorite, classe |for 
cours], mentionnez [for nommez, cilez], désirer {for vouloir], 
ici [for 1d, which is first choice, as a rule, whenever there 
is no contrast between ict and ld]. The characters in the 
stories constantly address one another as “‘Docteur Jones” 
or “M. Martin” which is most un-French. One says 
“Monsieur” and ‘“Docteur.”” Many questions patterned 
after the English “Do you or don’t you” overdo the 
formula ‘“‘Dites si vous aimez ou vous n’aimez pas... ”’ 
Very often the instructions ‘‘Répondez en francais aux 
questions suivantes” are followed by statements, not by 
questions. In other exercises “Un étudiant demande a un 
autre étudiant: le genre littéraire qu’il aime (p. 164)... 
son auteur favori (p. 165)... la place qu’il prend quand 
il va a un concert (p. 118) [instead of au concert and mean- 
“do you take up lots of room?]...son chanteur 
favori (p. 118).”’ In effect then A says to B: “Give me 
your favorite singer’ and so on. At times the student is 
asked to do things not yet studied, as when, for example, 
long before en is taken up, the personal pronoun must be 
used in “Elle veut retenir une place” (p. 33) with “Elle 
veut la retenir”’ resulting, of course. 


ing 


We shall not list any of the numerous misprints, wrong 
accents, questions without question marks, etc. Compared 
with the fundamental faults they look almost insignificant. 

EDWIN JAHIEL 

University of Illinois 


OsSTROGORSKY, CLARA WESTMAN, AND DAvoustT, 
EuGENE-PIERRE. Ca c’est Paris: An Introduc- 
tion to the French Capital. London: Methuen, 
1960. Pp. 60. 5 s. 


A delightful little book, especially since many “Intro- 
ductions to Paris’ in our textbooks are either too “cute”’ 
or much too dry. Ca c’est Paris is as pleasant, simple, 
and informative as can be accomplished in sixty pages. 

The booklet was originally prepared for Swedish schools, 
in 1959. Later, vocabulary and notes were added for an 
English version. (a c’est Paris is an organized yet relaxed 
description of the city, its life, and its history. It is divided 
into eight parts, each taking up a section of Paris, some- 
what like the promenades of the Michelin Guide. Each part 
begins with a map of the area discussed, on which map 
landmarks are shown in perspective. The text is adult, 
urbane, and in good French. Although there is no prosely- 
tizing, there is a definite feeling for the importance and 
the charm of the capital. Sometimes a gentle irony shows, 
as in the references to the “jeunes gens aux allures ex- 
centriques qui fréquentiaient les cafés...” of Saint- 
Germain, about 1945, or to the “étudiants barbus . . . des 
Beaux-Arts.” Prudently, the book avoids generalizations 
and capsule explanations. Its information is accurate. With 
smooth transitions the text goes from past to present his- 
tory, from basic information to interesting asides, be they 
about “les chaises et les orangers qui ont malheureusement 
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disparu” from the Pont des Arts vicinity, or about the 
origin of the expression “faire ia gréve.”’ 

The book is profusely illustrated with good photographs, 
about two per page. They are both of the “tourist”? and 
of the “human interest” type. In all cases they are germane 
to the text around them, have good captions, and make 
their point with clarity. 

The texts include many footnotes which translate words 
and transcribe them with phonetic (I.P.A.) symbols. A 
“select vocabulary” is appended, and the book ends with 
36 short biographical paragraphs of people who, in the 
text, were mentioned only in passing. The only item lacking 
here is a full-page map of the whole of Paris, for orientation 
purposes. 

(a cest Paris could easily be used in many ways: as a 
guide to Paris, as a vehicle for oral work in conversation 
periods, as a reader at any level beyond the elementary, 
as part of the material for “Civilisation” courses, and as a 
point of departure for additional information. It should 
prove good learning and great fun. We recommend it 
highly. 

EDWIN JAHIEL 

University of Illinois 


Cassell’s Spanish-English, English-Spanish Dic- 
tionary, ed. Edgar Allison Peers, José V. 
Barragin, Francesco A. Vinyals, Jorge 
Arturo Mora. London: Cassell & Co., 1959, 
xiv+ 1477, 

This dictionary was one of those promising lexicographi- 
cal enterprises not circumscribed by the incubus of the 
necessity of revising a predecessor. Edgar Allison Peers 
started the work in the thirties but almost all of his manu- 
script was destroyed in a massive fire-bomb raid on London 
in 1941. After the war he remained accessible for consulta- 
tion until his death in 1952 to those who carried on the task: 
José V. Barragin, Rose Barragdn, Francesco A. Vinyals, 
Jorge Arturo Mora, R. O. Jones, and J. W. Sage. According 
to the Preface, lexical inclusiveness is emphasized in this 
dictionary. Among other things the Preface claims that the 
book includes “terms and idioms peculiar to Spanish 
America” and that this is ‘‘one of the Dictionary’s most 
important features.” Samplings indicate that this claim is 
somewhat justified. The Cassel’s Spanish Dictionary has as 
many Spanish-Americanisms as many other important dic- 
tionaries on the market. Some countries of South America, 
however, seem to be more thoroughly treated than others; 
for instance, note the superabundance of Chileanisms. 

Here are some pertinent facts concerning this dictionary. 
The English-Spanish side (652 pp.) is considerably shorter 
than the Spanish-English side (790 pp.), there is no Spanish 
Preface, and there seems to be no integration between the 
two parts. At the back of the dictionary, only an English 
Spanish section of geographical names is provided, e.g., 
Algeria, Argelia and Algiers, Argel. Spanish geographical 
names appear in the body of the dictionary (e.g., Argel, 
n.m. Algiers and Argelia, n.f. Algeria) but to a small de- 
gree and haphazardly. For instance, on the Spanish-English 
side neither Marruecos nor Paris appears. No Christian 
names appear on the English-Spanish side and many Chris- 
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tian names on the Spanish-English side are omitted, e.g., 
Beatriz, Paris, Rodrigo. The lists of irregular verbs, table 
of weights and measures, and common abbreviations are 
treated in both languages but are all found at the back of 
the dictionary. On the other hand, the lists of lexicograph- 
ical labels and abbreviations of both Spanish and English 
are found at the front of the book. The Spanish-speaking 
user will often fail to find English pronunciation because 
of the erroneous notion that it can be deduced from other 
entries; for example, the pronunciation of ampére is not 
given while that of amperage is. As a matter of fact, in 
many words neither the pronunciation of some of the sounds 
nor the accent can be so deduced, e.g., Amazonian (cf. 
Amazon), paradisiacal (cf. paradise), scenographical (cf. 
scenography), ef passim. 

The fact that many hands have worked on this diction- 
ary without proper coordination is evidenced by the 
chaotic organization. The treatment of irregularities is in- 
consistent. Why is the irregularity of poetizar, polarizar, 
etc. given but not that of arcaizar, judaizar, etc.; that of 
dirigir but not that of divergir; that of vencer but not that 
of mecer? There seems to be no consistent pattern as to 
whether a word is listed once or twice as a vocabulary entry. 
For example, polisilabo is listed once as a noun and once as 
an adjective, while poligloto has only one vocabulary entry, 
its adjective function first and its noun function next in the 
same entry. And again, poligonal has only one vocabulary 
entry for both its adjective and noun functions but in re- 
verse order, the noun function being treated first and the 
adjective function second. The treatment is still more con- 
fusing and inconsistent where the abbreviations indicating 
the parts of speech are not indicated separately, for exam- 
ple: 

poligamo, -ma n.mf., a., polygamist, polygamous. It 
would not have taken any more space to separate the mean- 
ings and present each of them with the abbreviation indi- 
cating the part of speech to which it belongs, thus: 

poligamo, -ma, n.m.f. polygamist; a. polygamous. See 
polaco, sefardi, and numerous other entries for similar slip- 
shod treatment. 

There is great inconsistency in the treatment of run-on 
entries. To take off (s.v. take) is a run-on entry and taking 
and take-off are both separate entries whereas To talk to 
(s.v. talk) is a run-on entry and talking is a separate entry 
but falking-to (s.v. talking) is a run-on entry. 

Slovenliness of all kinds is apparent throughout the 
book. For example, on the Spanish-English side we find the 
vocabulary entry cenicienta without a capital and without 
the customary article while on the English-Spanish side 
(s.v. Cinderella) we find the misspelling ‘Cenicenta,” also 
without the article. Jueves de Ja cenu is listed under both 
cena and jueves, but in the listing under cena it is labeled 
“obsolete.”? Cazurro -ra shows an erroneous division; rr 
cannot be divided. Alphabetization is not observed in the 
listing of idioms, for example, s.v. cazar the order is cazar 
una..., cazarlas..., cazar com..., cazar muy..., 
cazar moscas, cazar en...; s.v. centinela the order is 
centinela avanzada, centinela a..., centinela perdida, 
centinela de...; s.v. saber the order is saber de..., 
sabera..., saber mucho... , saber con... ;s8.v. carry the 
order is fo carry one’s ..., to carry into... , to carry one’s 
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...., to carry forward, carried forward; s.v. pick the order is 
to pick to..., to pick a...., lo pick someone’s..., to 
pick off. All of these examples are typical of the whole dic- 
tionary. 

In some cases faulty organization not only inconven- 
iences and confuses the user but wastes much space. Locu 
tions are often entered twice under both of the words of the 
locution, each time with a different translation, e.g., dar 
cabezadas, hacer bancarrota, hacer la barba, tomar el sol, 
tomar vuelo; to have a mind (s.v. have), to have a mind to 
(s.v. mind), fo blow one’s own trumpet. 

The unwillingness to set apart words not part of the 
meaning results in thousands of transitive verbs being 
rendered by intransitive expressions. To label a verb tran- 
sitive and furnish an intransitive translation does nothing 
but mislead the user, e.g., criar, “to treat wine after fer- 
mentation,” zurcir, “to hatch, concoct lies.” It is imperative 
to set apart the objects of the verbal part of the translation 
so that they cannot be taken as part of the translation it- 
self, for instance: to treat (wine) after fermentation,” “to 
hatch, concoct (lies).”’ Soine other suitable device might be 
used to replace the parentheses, as for example, s.v. ap- 
praise in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary: “‘v.t.... 
To set a value on, as goods. ... ” 

Moreover, it is important that the elements set off in 
a translation correspond exactly to the words that could 
possibly be the direct object of the verb being translated. 
For example, the faulty translation “to take out rivets” of 
the transitive verb desroblar could not be corrected by set- 
ting “rivets’’ apart in some way because the correct object 
of desroblar is not the fastening agent used (viz., rivets, 
nails) but rather the thing fastened, riveted, nailed, 
clinched, etc. Several possible correct translations of 
desroblar are: “to unrivet,” ‘to unclinch,” ‘to loosen 
(something that has been riveted or nailed),” “to pull a 
rivet, nail, etc. out of.” 

The inaccuracies running throughout the verbs on both 
sides of the dictionary are often the result of just this afore- 
mentioned failure to provide exact equivalences. Sometimes 
a preposition is required in the translation to indicate that 
the verb in question takes a direct object Illustrating this 
point is desudar, mistakenly translated “to wipe off sweat.” 
The translation cannot be corrected by setting apart 
“sweat” because sudor is not the direct object of desudar, 
but part of the meaning; a preposition transforms the in- 
transitive translation “to wipe off sweat” into the transitive 
translation “to wipe sweat off of.” In similar fashion the 
transitive verb tetar must not be wrongly translated with 
the intransitive translation “to give suck”; a preposition 
transforms it readily into the transitive translation “to give 
suck to.’”’ Only transitive translations can gloss transitive 
verbs. 

Conversely, sometimes a preposition must be carefully 
avoided when its use would result in the translating of 4 
verb with intransitive force by a transitive expression. It 
is wrong, accordingly, to translate finar, v.r. by ‘‘to long 
for,” because this reflexive verb has intransitive force only 
and must be accompanied by the preposition por in order t0 
take an object as “to long for” does in English. Only in 

transitive translations can gloss intransitive verbs. 

These examples indicate that the Cassell’s Spanisi 
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Dictionary is deficient in trustworthy information on the 
transitive and intransitive uses of verbs. In fact, in many 
car s it fails to label the verb correctly. For example, 
judaizar, platicar, poder, and many other verbs are labeled 
transitive, but the fact is that they are intransitive. Con- 
tar” in the locution ‘‘contar con” (s.v. contar) is patently 
intransitive but is placed under the transitive meanings of 
contar. The second meaning for enjaretar, “to speak or act 
hurriedly and inconsiderately,’’ cannot possibly be transitive 
but the verb is so labeled. All of these examples show into 
what tremendous confusion the Cassell’s Spanish Dic- 
tionary leads its users by its faulty and careless treatment 
of verbs. 

This dictionary, the Preface suggests, is ‘‘an entirely 
new, fully comprehensive dictionary.’’ Even in “an entirely 
new”’ dictionary, some degree of borrowing from predecess- 
ors is inevitable, although one would have wished that the 
compilers had not borrowed misprints a half-century old, 
e.g., habén, n.m. wheat: whelk; large bean.” (p. 466), 
where “‘wheat”’ is used for ‘‘wheal.’’ The second definition 
of prisionero, ‘“‘one captivated by affection or passion,” is 
an old translation of a definition used as long ago as the first 
edition of the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy (Vol. V, 
1737): “...se dice del que est4 como cautivo de algun 
afecto a [sic] pasién.”” Note the Castillianism which the 
Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary has borrowed: “one capti- 
vated,” instead of the simple noun “captive,’”’? which may 
be used in English. Of course, certain advantages accrue 
from gleaning a great deal from the older dictionaries, e.g., 
the treasure-trove of old proverbs and sayings (for exam- 
ple, s.v. mujer). There are disadvantages too. Such unusual 
words as necessitousness, nauseative, and refutatory might 
better have given way to words like astronaut, crackpot, 
lobotomy, microfilm, supermarket, and thousands of 
others in current use today. 

It is clear from the preceding facts that the compilers 
have not taken the opportunity offered them of starting 
afresh with a well-organized and consistent plan. A diction- 
ary’s value to the user is greatly enhanced if it is compiled 
on the basis of systematic lexicographical principles. 

ROGER J. STEINER 

University of Pennsylvania 


THEODORE HUEBENER, Puerto Rico Today. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1960. 116 pp. 
$2.80 (Spanish edition, Asi es Puerto Rico). 


Theodore Huebener is a master of the art of writing 
about complex matters for school children clearly but 
without the “talking down” as so often done in books 
intended primarily for school use. Puerto Rico, his present 
subject, is directly important to hundreds of thousands of 
pupils in school systems into which children from the new 
Commonwealth have been moving in recent years. It is 
indirectly, but vitally, important to all of us who believe 
in democracy and hope for its spread to the “under- 
developed” areas of the world as they improve their eco- 
nomic life. 

Puerto Rico, Dr. Huebener shows, has been “lifting 
itself by its own bootstraps” during the past two decades. 
The results are told in a lean, fast-paced profusely illus- 
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trated text. Some of the photographs are real works of art 
and all aid immeasurably in telling the story of “a hard- 
working, gifted people with a great heritage.” The end- 
paper maps are a delight. 

Not the least of the advantages of the book is that it is 
also published in Spanish. Dr. Huebener, who is director 
of foreign languages in the New York City public school 
system, has supplied a 29-page Spanish-English vocabulario 
and 5 pages of questions in Spanish for the use of the 
teacher in the Spanish edition. 

A few minor errors have crept into the text which 
should be eliminated in the next edition. If sales are based 
on the real merits of the book, a second edition should be 
published soon. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Columbia University 


EricH FitzBaver, ed., Slefan Zweig: Spiege- 
lungen einer schépferischen Persénlichkeit. 
Bergland Verlag, Wien, 1959, pp. 120, $2.20. 


On the 23rd of February 1942, when Stefan Zweig was 
found to have committed suicide in his villa in Petropolis, 
Brazil, his friends noticed a framed poem on the wall, 
which they had never seen there before. It was Zweig’s 
translation from the Portuguese of Camées’ “‘Lusiadas” 
and contained the following lines: 

Wie nah der Tod in tausendfalt Gestalten! 
Auf Erden, wieviel Krieg! . . . 

... Ach, dass nur eine Falte 

Des Weltballs fiir den Menschen sicher wire, 
sein bisschen Dasein friedlich durchzuhalten. 


This slim volume, the first publication of the Stefan 
Zweig Gesellschaft, is in effect only an extension of those 
few verses. They reveal Zweig the lifelong pacifist, who 
could not endure to see the flames of the second world war 
engulf the western hemisphere: “Ich will keinen zweiten 
Krieg mehr sehen und _ itiberleben” he had written 
in 1939. These verses also show Zweig the accomplished 
stylist, who polished, chiseled, shaped and re-shaped each 
line, each sentence, each phrase, until it said exactly what 
he had wanted to convey. And they exemplify Zweig the 
translator, the mediator who introduced numerous foreign 
authors to the German reading public. One of the best 
parts of this book, as a matter of fact, is Harry Zohn’s 
account of Stefan Zweig’s relation with Emile Verhaeren, 
in which he quotes Zweig’s own advice to budding writers 
to begin their career by transmitting the works of others. 
This is followed by five examples of Zweig’s translations of 
poems by Verhaeren, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Symons, and 
Keats. (Keats does not fare quite as well at Zweig’s hands 
as do the others—by his own admission he felt more at 
home in the Romance languages than in English.) 

In addition to translations, Zweig himself is represented 
in this volume by five early poems, several letters, and an 
essay on manuscript collecting as a work of art. The other 
selections are eulogies and personal recollections by men 
as diverse as Ernst Waldinger and Willi Fehse, ranging in 
length from a sensitive appreciation of the harmonious 
unity of life and oeuvre by the editor to a few rather in- 
significant lines by Max Brod. The best parts are the 
factual accounts: Siegfried Freiberg’s description of 
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Zweig’s life in Brasil, Heinrich Eduard Jacob’s account of 
the Petropolis police dossier, Victor Fleischer’s reminis- 
cences of Zweig in Vienna, Adelbert Muhr’s of Salzburg, 
Lee van Dovski’s of Paris. But too frequently the con- 
tributions deal, in fact if not in title, with “Stefan Zweig 
and Me,” like a tourist having his picture taken in front 
of the Eiffel Tower to gain stature by association with the 
great. 

Despite the editor’s efforts at variety, there are the in- 
evitable repetitions: again and again references to Zweig’s 
“Studentenbude”’ of his early university days, to his col- 
lection of manuscripts, to the interwoven initials SZ on 
his stationery, to Romain Rolland. But they can not de- 
tract from, they can only reinforce the picture of the 
man who takes a friendly, genuine, warm but critical in- 
terest in new writing talent, a sensitive artist who saw 
the world he believed in and belonged to disintegrate before 
his very eyes. “Es gibt fiir uns keine Riickkehr,” he writes 
in a letter, “denn wire sie auch durch ein Wunder még- 
lich, so fanden wir die Heimat doch nicht mehr.” 

There are many touching moments in this book: humor- 
ous, when Joseph Gregor recounts the poet’s hurt feelings 
when secret policemen search a mysterious package and 
laughingly leave upon discovering that it is “only” a 
Goethe manuscript; moving, when Robert Braun tells of 
learning the news of Zweig’s death from a two-week old 
newspaper he is about to burn to warm his bitter-cold 
asylum in Sweden. But the most tragic words are those of 
Stefan Zweig himself, written a few months before he ended 
his life: “Ich finde die Identitaét mit meinem Ich nicht 
mehr, nirgends hingehérig, nomadisch und dabei unfrei.” 

Perhaps it is more than just a coincidence that while I 
was reading this book, another crossed my desk: an Ameri- 
can text edition of Zweig’s last completed work, the 
“Schachnovelle.” I look upon it as proof of the continuous 
and lasting survival of Stefan Zweig as one of the great 
masters of modern European literature. 

HERBERT LEDERER 

Ohio University 


MOrIKE, EpDuUARD, Poems. Selected and edited 
by Lionel Thomas. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1960, pp. xxxv+116. 10s. 6d. 


Teachers of upperclass and graduate courses in German 
poetry will welcome the appearance of this newest addition 
of Blackwell’s German Texts. Here we are presented with 
sixty-six of Mérike’s poems, including not only the better 
known ones but also several samples of his humorous verse. 
Explaining the inclusion of the latter, the editor observes, 
“It is often asserted that German literature is deficient in 
humorous writing, but perhaps it would be more fair to say 
that there is a lack of humorous writing which appeals to 
British tastes.” Since this is so often too true of our own 
students’ reactions, it would perhaps be helpful if they 
could become acquainted with such delightful items as 
Morike’s “Der alte Turmhahn” and “Waldplage,” which 
are found here. The editor wisely chooses to present the 
poems in chronological order, making only one exception 
in order that the two poems “‘An den Vetter” may appear 
together. 

There is an introduction of more than twenty pages 
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which outlines Mérike’s career and draws freely from con- 
temporary sources; it also gives the student the necessary 
minimum knowledge of both the Orplid fantasy and the 
novel Maler Nolten. A nine-page “Select Bibliography” 
follows, which consists in the main of relatively recent, 
hence relatively accessible items; references in the intro- 
duction and the terminal notes are based on this bibliogra- 
phy. These notes occupy more than fifty pages of fine type 
and should be most helpful to the student: for each poem 
there is a brief Entstehungsgeschichte, a plot summary, a 
metrical analysis and variants, where appropriate; there 
are also notes for individual lines to explain idioms, idiot- 
isms and unusual allusions. Interpretations of past critics 
are summarized concisely; where there has been a differ- 
ence in readings, the varying views are presented equally. 

In closing it would be well to stress that this is a text- 
book and not intended as adornment for the library shelf. 
Margins are slim and there could be more space between 
lines but the type, Roman throughout, remains legible and 
the ivory paper helps somewhat to relieve eyestrain. The 
paper binding is mot durable but it should survive for the 
limited amount of time we usually find available for the 
study of one poet’s works. 

Joun R. RUSSELL 
Wabash College 


ERIKA MEYER, [nlermediate German. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, pp. viii 
+273. $3.75. 


While the instructor of a first-year German course is 
confronted with a plethora of readers and grammars from 
which to make his selection, the number of good review 
grammars for the second year is small. Any new addition 
to the fold is therefore welcome, particularly when it 
boasts of an author as experienced as Erika Meyer. It is 
thus all the more regrettable that this book is not even 
better than it is. Before discussing some of its flaws, let 
me list some of its merits, for it has many: 

For one thing, the book is visually attractive; the photo- 
graphs accompanying each section are chosen with a good 
deal of taste and genuinely illustrate the text. As for the 
latter, it consists of a series of reading selections on the 
Black Forest, Bavaria, Berlin and the Free University 
which are interesting, informative, well-written, and well 
suited for written and oral exercises. The vocabulary is 
modern and idiomatic, and there is a wide variety of exer- 
cises following each chapter. A second part of the book is 
devoted to a thorough grammar review, including a synop- 
sis of paradigms and a valuable section devoted to ‘‘special 
problems.” 

So far, so good. A closer look reveals several shortcom- 
ings. To list but a few, the section on prepositions omits 
any examples or exercises with bei, perhaps the trickiest 
of all German prepositions. In the chapter on modals, 
mégen, miissen, and sollen are treated rather inadequately, 
while under diirfen we find the model sentences “Ich 
brauche es nicht zu tun” (since when is brauchen a modal’) 
and “Ich muss es nicht tun” (claimed to be less common 
than the previous sentence). Among noun plurals, class I 
omits all mention of neuters like Gebirge, and class Ill 
lists “only eight common monosyllabic masculines,” 10 
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including Strauch. Alle is not listed as a limiting adjective, 
and the inflectional problem of viele, einige, andere, etc. is 
completely ignored. The indefinite pronouns include jeder- 
mann, which is rare, but not the more frequent form jeder. 

Perhaps least satisfactory is the treatment of hin and 
her. The explanation in the grammar section is conven- 
tional and in itself adequate. In the text, however, the 
highly colloquial forms ’raus, ’runter, and ’rein occur in 
the very opposite meaning (namely away from the speaker). 
None of these forms is explained, none occurs in the end 
vocabulary (‘rein is not in the lesson vocabulary, either), 
the full form /eraus is translated only as “out (toward 
speaker).”” Moreover, ’runter is used interchangeably with 
nach unten, which in turn is not distinguished from 
unten (the vocabulary translates both as ‘‘downstairs’’). 

Altogether, the vocabulary is not entirely satisfactory. 
Words like wberfiillter (more crowded) and Butterrollchen 
(not butter roll, or buttered roll, as one might assume, 
but a pat of butter) are not listed anywhere. Neither is 
Herr Besserwisser, which most students will assume to be 
a name, and not “Mr. Know-all.’”’ Radio is translated in 
the end vocabulary, Liter is rendered as litre (although I 
suspect that anyone not familiar with the German word 
will not recognize the British spelling either), such archi- 
tectural terms as Goltik, Rokoko, and romanisch are not 
listed at all. Besides, I question the wisdom of loading the 
student down on the one hand with such esoteric words as 
Orgelempore, Kapitell, or Patrozinium (I had to look up 
the last one myself, and I doubt that the average student 
will get much mileage out of that one), and on the other 
hand a term like okeh, which might occasionally be heard, 
but rarely written (the pronunciation ‘“okah” is more 
common anyway). Precisely what is the pedagogical ration- 
ale behind teaching Americans words like that? 

I could go on, but I won’t. Even with all these faults, 
this is a useful book. If they were eliminated, it could be a 
very valuable one. 


‘ 


HERBERT LEDERER 
Ohio University 


FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE. Course in General 
Linguistics, trans. Wade Baskin. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. xvi+240. 


Few would deny that Ferdinand de Saussure (1857- 
1913) was one of the most important linguists of all time. 
Not only was he a leading comparative linguist who, among 
other things, postulated Indo-European laryngeals several 
decades before they were identified in Hittite, but also the 
author of a work which has had a profound influence on all 
structuralists and descriptivists. Saussure was probably 
the first to state that a language is a self-contained system 
Whose interdependent parts function and acquire value 
through relationship to the whole. He pointed out the dis- 
tinction between langue, the collection of speech habits 
which enable an individual to understand and to make 
himself understood, and parole, the actual utterances con- 
stituting the individual as opposed to the social side of 
language. Saussure emphasized the importance of con- 
trasts in a given language as a means of understanding its 
Structure, and was the first to show the need for differenti- 
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ating between synchronic and diachronic linguistics. He 
left many questions unanswered, of course, and not least 
of them was the dichotomy between synchronic linguistics 
and diachronic linguistics. 

It is only recently that Saussure hac been given credit 
by Americans for his pioneer work (in Geneva, Copen- 
hagen, and Prague his influence has been immense for 
decades). Nine years ago, Einar Haugen wrote in Language 
XXVII (1951), 211: “Rarely does one see a reference in 
American writings on linguistic theory to the works of de 
Saussure, Trubetzkoy, or other European writers, although 
they were the thinkers who gave us the instruments with 
with which we work. I yield to no one in my admiration 
for Bloomfield and Sapir; but I regard it as a kind of 
provincialism to suppose that all sound linguistics began 
with them.” In a collection of papers by American de- 
scriptive linguists, Martin Joos writes, Readings in Lin- 
guistics (New York, 1958), p. 18: “At least half of these 
authors had read the Cours [de linguistique générale by 
F. de Saussure]. The others got it second-hand: in an at- 
mosphere so saturated with those ideas, it has been im- 
possible to escape that. The difference is hard to detect, 
and it is generally unsafe to accuse a contemporary linguist 
of not having read the Cours, as has happened to me.”’ The 
final sentence is not clear to this reviewer, but the quota- 
tions do shed some light on Saussure’s influence on some 
who probably did not realize the ultimate source of the 
linguistics theories they were being taught. 

As for the English translation of this work, one must 
admire Wade Baskin’s courage in undertaking such a task. 
Since linguists do not agree on terminology, the choice of 
a certain term instead of another will please or offend some 
linguists, depending on the linguistic persuasion to which 
they subscribe. Some would probably have preferred not 
to translate langue and parole. Rulon S. Wells, Word, III 
(1947), 1-31 suggested adopting the French terms as tech- 
nical terms in English; cf. also Readings in Linguistics, 
p. 2, n. 5. 

A few things should be pointed out. In Baskin’s transla- 
tion, p. 35, we read: “‘Naturally the problem of determining 
an intermediate pronunciation is easier when both the 
starting-point and the end result are unknown.” In F. de 
Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, 3rd ed., Paris, 
1949, p. 59, it states: “le probléme est naturellement plus 
facile s'il s’agit de déterminer une prononciation inter- 
médiaire dont on connait 4 la fois le point de départ et le 
point d’arrivée.’’ Less serious perhaps, but nevertheless not 
exactly what Saussure wrote was the following, p. 25: 
“Scholars still confuse language and writing. Gaston 
Deschamps said that Berthelot “had saved France from 
ruin’? because he had opposed spelling reform! (Baskin’s 
punctuation). In Saussure, p. 46, we read: “Aujourd’hui 
encore des hommes éclairés confondent la langue avec son 
orthographe; Gaston Deschamps ne disait-il pas de Berthe- 
lot «qu'il avait préservé le frangais de la ruine» parce qu’il 
s’était opposé 4 la réforme orthographique?” On p. 186, 
Saussure asks: “D’autre part, est-il logique d’exclure la 
lexicologie de la grammaire?”; this is rendered by ‘Sec- 
ondly, it is not logical to exclude lexicology from graminar 
oo” @. 135). 

Mention should be made of a few omissions in the trans- 
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lation. On p. 197, n. 1, the editor of the French edition 
writes: “Tant que les faits appartiennent 4 la parole, ils 
ne sont que des maniéres spéciales et tout occasionelles 
d’utiliser le systéme établi.”” This is missing in the English 
version (p. 143, n. 1). Similarly, on p. 162, after the sen- 
tence, “‘Still, intervocalic s is found in the future and aorist 
tenses with s,’’ two of Saussure’s examples are omitted, 
and the whole next sentence (p. 222 in the French edition) 
starting with “C’est que l’analogie des formes . . . ’’ is ab- 
sent in Baskin’s translation. Again on p. 162, “‘-oso- be- 
came -eo-’’ should read: ‘‘-eso- became -eo-”’ (cf. Saussure, 
p. 222). A few misprints should be pointed out: on p. 196, 
Liége has the wrong accent; Tuscan (p. 205) appears as 
Toscan (p. 196). On p. 47, n. 5, général is misspelled. On 
p. 27, the IPA symbol for the a in blanc has no tilde. On 
p. 219, read s instead of a, where the Proto-Indo-European 
word for ‘horse’ is discussed (cf. the French edition, p. 301). 
On p. 222, “the German from the foot of the Alps” is given 
as the translation of Saussure, p. 304: “les Alémanes, au 
pied des Alpes.” These are mostly minor points which 
could be changed in a future edition of the translation. In 
addition some might question the following: “the table of 
phonemes must therefore be redoubled” (p. 53) for “‘il 
faut donc dédoubler le tableau des phonémes” (p. 81); 
“literary regimentation” (p. 140) for “‘réglementation lit- 
téraire” (p. 194), and “some French speakers use the 
analogical form fimaux instead of finals, which is more 
common” (p. 164) for “on entend analogiquement finaux 
pour finals, lequel passe pour plus régulier” (p. 225). On 
p. 162, read stdm instead of *tdm (cf. Saussure, p. 223). 
Finally, the name of the French lexicographer Darmesteter 
is misspelled on p. 31, n. 10, and again on p. 32, and the 


College Entrance Examination Board Test in Russian 


A one-hour examination in Russian for stu- 
dents with two years of high school study will 
be offered this year for the first time by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Be- 
ginning in 1962 a comprehension test on tape is 


Languages in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Education Digest reports that Arlington 
High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has a foreign 
language course for parents whose youngsters 
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illustration on p. 65 in misplaced and should occur after 
the words “for example.” 

Saussure was inconsistent in glossing the words cited 
from various languages; it must be remembered that this 
was a posthumous work. Baskin translated the French 
examples cited by Saussure and follows Saussure in trans- 
lating occasionaly the words he cites. Thus we come upon 
a situation where French jugement ‘judgment’ is given to 
us, but German verzeihlich, Old High German tuom, Greek 
néphos, and a number of words from Sanskrit and other 
languages are not translated. Here the translator might 
have taken a few liberties and not followed Saussure so 
closely. On the other hand, the translator did make a few | 
unnecessary innovations which were uncalled for. To be 
specific, the translator frequently replaces Saussure’s \ 
French examples by his own taken from English. When 
Saussure (p. 176) discusses the formation of a word like 
désireux and its decomposition into subunits (désir-eux), - 
the translator chooses to substitute painful (p. 127). This 
is done elsewhere, and the reader feels that he is getting , 
further away from the original, and unnecessarily since 


} 


the French words cited are, after all, Saussure’s own ex- 
amples, and are among the things in the book least likely 
to cause the reader any difficulty. 

In spite of a few inevitable mistakes in a work of this Li 
type in which so many languages are cited, the translator ’ 
must be commended for bringing this work to the attention C 
of those English-speaking students of linguistics for whom 
Saussure’s theories might have been accessible only through A 
the intermediary of secondary sources. 

RALPH PAUL DEGOROG 
University of Georgia A 
Fo 
* 
At 
La 
planned as part of the examination. Inquiries Fir 
may be addressed to the College Entrance Ex- ' 
- ae 4 ; No 
amination Board, Box 572, Princeton, N. J. or 
Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif. Bo 
* 
wv 
are taking the same course in school. It report 
edly enables the parents to keep pace with their 
children. 
* 








